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Dangers and Policies in the French Republic 

Great strikes of railroad employes, especially when the 
railroads are owned and operated by the state itself, are ob- 
viously a menace not only to prosperity and national indus- 
try, but to peace, security and national defence. The world 
has witnessed and suffered from a number of serious, vio- 
lent and disastrous strikes in the last several months. Riots 
have occurred in connection with such labor controversies 
in Berlin, in Paris, in British cities, and the strongest mili- 
tary government, that of Prussia, has had to confess im- 
potence in the face of danger and paralysis. 

The gravest of these strike problems, however, is found 
in the French Republic. There certain elements of organized 
labor are notoriously extreme and revolutionary in their at- 
titude toward the present political and industrial order. “Gen- 
eral strikes” for political purposes have been advocated for 
years ; what is known as “syndicalism” has developed among 
state employes—the term being defined as a movement in 
| favor of unions among such employes with all the rights 
| and privileges of workmen employed by private corpora- 
tions or persons—the right to strike at any time, the right to 
agitate and organize sympathetic and general strikes, ete. 
Not a few of the leaders of this movement are socialists 
and anti-militarists who carry their propaganda into the 
army. 

French statesmen have for some time grappled with this 
question in its more threatening aspects, but the necessity 
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of an immediate settlement of it was brought home most 
forcibly by the recent railroad strike and the drastic measures 
the government found itself compelled to adopt—measures 
which involved the stretching of law and the resurrection of 
old statutes hardly known to the average citizen. 

That the French railroad men, or many of them, had 
actual grievances was freely admitted. Indeed, the premier, 
Briand—a radical and a socialist—had opened negotiations 
with the railroad companies and was seeking to obtain bet- 
ter wages and other concessions for the employes. The 
strike was declared suddenly, in spite of every promise of 
success for the negotiations carried on by Briand. It spread 
to state railroads; all sorts of demands were hastily pre- 
sented ; disorder and attacks on persons and property fol- 
lowed ; industry and commerce were paralyzed. Thanks to 
the bold and extraordinary measures of the government— 
notably to the summoning of many of the strikers as “re- 
servists,” under a military or defence act, to take the very 
posts they had abandoned as civil employes—the strike soon 
collapsed ; but Briand took care to secure for the strikers an 
increase of pay and redress their chief grievances at the 
same time. His success was a surprise to most observers, 
but it was not a success which removed danger of recur- 
rence of similar disturbances and “tie-ups.” He has even 
been charged with violation of law, usurpation and tyranny; 
a strong group of his parliamentary allies deserted him and 
sought to overthrow his cabinet and force his retirement 
from public life. Two of his able associates in the cabinet, 
Millerand and Viviani, socialists like himself, parted com- 
pany with him and compelled a reorganization of the whole 
ministry. Briand retained the premiership because he is 
“the man of the hour,” a man of courage, capacity, judg- 
ment, and because, in spite of his socialist views, the indus- 
trial and commercial interests trust him. He is a reformer, 
but he realizes the need of proceeding slowly and of carry- 
ing public opinion instead of offending it. 
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Briand does not deny to state employes the right to or- 
ganize, bargain collectively, submit requests through officers 
and representatives, but he will deny the right of such em- 
ployes to strike. He favors a system of arbitration, but in 
no event is the failure of attempts at arbitration to be fol- 
lowed by suspension of railroad service or any other service 
essential to national security and the process of orderly reg- 
ular government. 

There is reason to believe that a majority of the organ- 
ized workmen and state employes will cheerfully accept arbi- 
tration as a substitute for lawless strikes and revolutionary 
disorders. Whether Briand’s policy will command sufficient 
support from the parliamentary groups on which he depends 
for his majority—including the non-collectivist socialists and 
the more extreme radicals—remains to be seen. The troubles 
and difficulties of France with strikes of state employes, rail- 
road men, employes of public utilities generally, are watched 
with profound concern in every part of Europe. The strike 
problem is a world problem. Labor is demanding justice and 
opportunity, and it is entitled to larger rewards and more 
humane conditions of life and work. But state security is 
everywhere paramount, and the public has rights and inter- 
ests that every serious strike injures or deeply affects. What 
scheme, machinery, system will do away with the waste and 
menace of strikes and lockouts while insuring fair treatment 
of labor and capital alike? 

“7 


Child Labor and the Law 


The federal labor bureau recently issued a report on 
child labor legislation and its enforcement in continental 
Europe. It does not make “pleasant reading,” and among 
other things it shows that general appeals on the part of 
American humanitarians to the example of Europe accom- 
plish but little good. Child labor has not been abolished in 
Europe; even the better statutes and regulations against it 
are hardly ever enforced. There is little efficient inspection 
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anywhere, and prosecutions of offenders are few and far be- 
tween. The laws are easily evaded, workmen conniving in 
various tricks of employers invented to deceive the officials. 
Moreover, the children in the factories and sweated indus- 
tries are underpaid and mercilessly exploited—in some in- 
stances no pay at all going to the little workers, as they are 
merely “helpers” of the parents or adult relatives. 

We have similar conditions in many of our own states. 
The agitation which leads to the enactment or strengthening 
of a child labor act ends, as a rule, with the victory in the 
legislature. Little attention is paid to the administration and 
enforcement of reform legislation—at any rate, in the ab- 
sence of scandals and gross neglect of official duty. Legis- 
latures and city councils are not liberal in making appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of the legislation in question; they 
have so many demands to meet, and so much public money 
is wasted, that economy is generally attempted at the ex- 
pense of agencies like labor bureaus, inspection offices, etc. 

Still, while this is true, and while the moral of it is that 
social workers and reformers must watch over the enforce- 
ment of enacted legislation as they do over the course of 
proposed legislation, it must be recognized that we have 
made very considerable progress in the United States in the 
direction of saving childhood and insuring it opportunity for 
material and moral development. In a recent article in The 
Review of Reviews the Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, Mr. Lovejoy, gives the following table 
embodying the results of a campaign lasting six years: 


Number of States 

North South West Total 
Child-labor law first passed........... I 
Compulsory education law first passed. 1 
14-year age limit in factoriesand stores 7 
14-year age limit in mines............. 3 
Le ieciscidnnncendades 4 
Other reduction of hours............. 7 
Prohibition of night work under 16 yrs. 8 
Proof of age required............... 9 
Certificate of physical fitness to work.. 10 
Enforcing agency established.......... 2 
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In addition to this Congress has enacted for the District 
of Columbia a law which provides fourteen years as the 
age limit in factories and stores, an eight-hour day, and pro- 
hibition of night work under sixteen, requires proof of age, 
and establishes an enforcing agency. Also many states have 
perfected their laws, especially in administrative details, to 
a degree not indicated by this rough table. 

Certainly child exploitation and child stunting are being 
checked in the United States. Much remains to be done, 
especially in the South, and much will be done with the aid 
of a militant public opinion. But, to repeat and to take a 
warning from Europe, enforcement and administration of 
protective social legislation should not be neglected or “taken 
for granted.” 


Sy 
The Fifth Woman-Suffrage State 


The advocates of adult suffrage regardless of sex are 
proud and pleased at the victory which their movement won 
at the November elections. At that election many important 
constitutional amendments were submitted to the voters in 
the several states. But undoubtedly the most fundamental 
were those enfranchising women politically. Such amend- 
ments were submitted in Washington, Oregon, Oklahoma 
and South Dakota. In Washington alone, however, did the 
people approve and accept it; what is most remarkable is 
that the amendment was carried in every county in the state. 

There are now five equal-suffrage states in this Re- 
public—Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and Washington. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since Utah and Idaho conferred 
full suffrage on women, and the Washington victory is there- 
fore particularly grateful to the leaders. Many opponents 
of the movement have asserted confidently that woman suf- 
frage can expect no farther conquests in the United States, 
the people having realized its (alleged) futility if not its 
danger. Such statements have been made in the British 
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parliament by opponents of the bill conferring suffrage on 
women. The decision of the voters of Washington will put 
an end to loose and unfair arguments, at any rate. 

Why “democratic” Oregon and “ultra-radical” Okla- 
homa rejected woman suffrage it is probably impossible to 
determine. Why that which is so acceptable in one state 
should be objectionable to other and similarly circumstanced 
states is one of the mysteries of politics. But the suffragists 
do not dwell on setbacks and reverses. One substantial vic- 
tory putting a fifth star on their special flag offsets any num- 
ber of defeats. 

In connection with the suffrage victory it may be men- 
tioned that four women have been elected members of the 
Colorado legislature, as against one member in the last legis- 
lature. In America, as in Finland, women will sit in law- 
making bodies and participate in the enactment of statutes 
and the determination of state policies. 


“/ 
Tolstoy, the Man, Artist and Guide 

The death of Leo N. Tolstoy, the most heroic and 
amazing figure of our time, has stirred the world as nothing 
has done in years. In that death the whole human race lost 
a spiritual leader, a passionate, inspired pleader, a self-sacri- 
ficing friend. Letters and art lost a master craftsman, a 
rare, creative genius. 

Count Tolstoy was a man to whom ordinary standards 
of criticism could not be, and were not, generally applied. 
Those who cared to dwell on his inconsistencies, his para- 
doxes, his failures, his impossible demands of the individual 
and of the body politic, had a very easy task. Those who 
enjoyed demonstrating that, with all his asceticism and 
stoicism, Tolstoy never really lived up to his convictions 
concerning property, the duty of physical toil, the sin of 
living on the labor of others, the greater sin of supporting 
or tolerating force in any form, but had ample opportunity to 
indulge these tastes. But such demonstrations were as futile 
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as they were cheap. Not even the most devoted of Tolstoy's 
admirers claimed consistency and “sweet reasonableness” 
for him. He was often extreme, oblivious to “practical” 
considerations, blind to social and political restraints and 
conventions. He rejected science, philosophy and theology. 
He constructed his own religion and called it original and 
essential Christianity. He impatiently and contemptuously 
condemned institutions and laws that were the slow product 
of human experience and necessity. Many of Tolstoy’s 
ideas could not possibly be put into practice; they would 
entail the extinction of civilization and of the human race. 

But, while all this is true, it is equally true that men 
and women of all creeds, parties, schools of thought, tem- 
peraments have treated Tolstoy’s weaknesses and defects 
as negligible in view of the august dignity, the rare nobility, 
the deep, all-embracing humanity of the giant of Yasnaia 
Poliana. Men of all faiths and no faith have—and not 
lightly—called him “prophet” and have compared him with 
the seers and apostles of old. His hatred of oppression, 
wrong, injustice; his absolute fearlessness; his defiance of 
autocracy and government as practiced in backward Rus- 
sia; his gospel of service, of non-resistance to evil, of labor, 
self-denial, love of the humblest and meanest; his denuncia- 
tion of militarism, war, aristocracy, feudalism, plutocracy ; 
his glorification of the simple, natural, free, true man who 
dares to follow the inner light and still, small voice; his 
austere, laborious, heroic life—such things as these obliter- 
ated and expelled from the mind of any fair or generous 
critic all thought of fault-finding. Tolstoy was an elemental 
force, and a force making, in the main, for righteousness, 
for brotherhood, for good will among men; for truth and 
freedom and purity. 

Without his art, his commanding style, his literary 
power, his insight into the recesses of the mind and heast 
Tolstoy would hardly have become a world-influence, an 
authority to millions, a lay pope. Early in life Tolstoy, by a 
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few novels and sketches, acquired a place among the great- 
est writers and authors of the time. His “Anna Karenina” 
and “War and Peace” have become classics of Russian and 
universal literature. The Russians called him their Shake- 
speare, and he is certainly the equal of the greatest novelists 
of the nineteenth century. But soon after the publication 
of his supremely lifelike novels he learned to despise “mere 
literature” and to make fiction a vehicle for his moral and 
religious ideas. This tendency was regretted by his admir- 
ers, but it steadily grew stronger and stronger, until finally 
he repudiated his best artistic work as “trash”—repudiating 
with it most of the world’s cherished treasures in fiction, 
drama and music. He became more and more the chastiser, 
the preacher, the moral guide and inspirer, though his won- 
derful art subtly continued to control, or modify, the direc- 
tion of his activity. The quality of his latest stories and 
novels is very high if not as high as the product of “the 
golden age of his genius,” to use the expression of the Czar. 
in his unexpected tribute to Tolstoy, the writer and novelist. 

The experience and vital knowledge of Tolstoy were as 
wide and varied as his days were long. He had moved in 
exclusive circles; he had served in the army and fought for 
his country; he had known dissipation and idleness in his 
youth; he had, prior to his moral “resurrection,” studied 
educational and industrial problems, agriculture, charity, 
relief. The last and noblest phase of his life covered about 
two decades, and the work of even these declining years is 
prodigious in amount and quality. His death was mourned 
by peasant, noble, artist, moralist, reformer alike. It is not 
likely that the world will soon see his successor. But his 
spirit lives and will march on, and his example, teachings 
and achievements are immortal. 


“/ 
The Crisis in England and the Great Issue 
Contrary to predictions and expectations in high quar- 
ters, the tory-liberal Conference failed completely in Eng- 
land. The eight distinguished conferees long and earnestly 
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wrestled with the “constitutional” question that had been 
raised by the rejection of the budget last year—the question, 
namely, of the proper function and admissible privileges of 
the hereditary, non-representative upper house in the scheme 
of government in the England of today—but found it impos- 
sible to reach an agreement. No official statement has been 
made regarding the course of the negotiations in the con- 
ference, but in a general way it is known that what the 
tories finally proposed as their maximum is now embodied in 
the Lansdowne resolutions which the lords adopted on No- 
vember 24, after a brief and rather perfunctory discussion. 
On the other hand, the demands and proposals of the liberal 
members of the conference are summed up in the liberal 
“veto bill” which the Lords practically ignored. The break- 
up of the conference meant reversion to “a state of war,” 
the state of things which existed at the time of the sudden 
death of King Edward, and rendered another election, an- 
other appeal to the voters, practically unavoidable. The 
English genius for compromise is known and admired every- 
where, but there are certain vital, fundamental issues which 
cannot be settled by small groups of statesmen, issues as 
to which the democracy needs to be consulted directly. 

A year ago a general election was held in England and 
the result was a vindication of the claim of the Commons 
to deal with finance and budgets without interference from 
the Lords, as well as an approval of the novel land taxes 
of Lloyd-George, the “radical chancellor.” The Lords bowed 
to the electorate, accepted the budget with its new taxes, and 
virtually recognized their subordinate function in financial 
legislation. But the general issue of “mending the Lords” 
so as to give the democracy and the representative Com- 
mons a chance to enact laws opposed by the landed aris- 
tocracy and the peerage, which absolutely control the House 
of Lords, remained unsettled. The election of 1910 is a 
sort of sequel which had to be held to ascertain public senti- 
ment on the question of the second chamber, the removal of 
an obstacle in the way of democracy and majority rule. 
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How was this paramount issue framed and presented? 
Two plans were submitted to the voters, and the difference 
between them was great and fundamental. What the lib- 
erals asked was “a chance to carry the lords,” as good a 
chance, that is, to control the upper house as the tories have, 
and as good a chance to pass legislation. This, they believe, 
can be done in one way only—by depriving the Lords of the 
“absolute” veto and limiting their power over general legis- 
lation. Their scheme does not affect the composition, num- 
bers or basis of the upper house. They regard these ques- 
tions as subordinate and unimportant. The thing that mat- 
ters, they contend, is that the liberals have never been able 
to legislate, the tories having been in permanent control of 
the upper house. The Commons must be dominant, and the 
functions of the Lords so reduced as to insure such domi- 
nance. The second chamber might discuss, reasonably delay, 
require sober and full consideration of legislation, but it 
should not have the power to thwart, oppose, defeat the 
Commons and the electors by vetoing ripe and duly-consid- 
ered legislation. 

The tories and the peers have contended that such de- 
mands are revolutionary, amounting to a destruction of the 
second chamber and establishing “one chamber govern- 
ment.” What they have proposed instead is a change reduc- 
ing the number of legislative peers, surrendering the hered- 
itary basis of the upper house, placing life peers in it and 
even a certain small group of elective persons. In the event 
of differences between the two chambers, they have proposed 
joint sittings of the chambers to settle such differences by 
a majority vote, except in the case of “fundamental” issues, 
which they would have settled by a popular referendum. 
Much in the tory program was vague, tentative and illusory, 
but the spirit of compromise was reflected therein. It was 
for the constituencies to say whether the concessions were 
adequate and sufficient. The failure of the conference, all 
agreed, necessitated a general election on the paramount is- 
sue of democracy versus government by a hereditary and 
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permanently tory chamber. The situation was such that 
delay would have served no national or legitimate purpose. 
And when a problem is urgent, the sooner it is referred to 
the right quarter for solution the better. 

While “the lords” were the leading issue, Irish home 
rule, protection, the referendum, national defense and in- 
dustrial legislation figured in the short political campaign as 
secondary issues. The contest was bitter and furious, and 
full of anomalies. The tories advocated the referendum, 
and the liberals opposed it. The former resented “Am- 
erican dollars” contributed to the campaign fund of the 
Irish party; the liberals ridiculed this cry as insincere and 
hollow. Much was said and done to obscure the para- 


mount issue. Sy 
NOTE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPENSATION 


While old age pensions are not a vital problem with us, 
industrial pensions are of growing importance. The follow- 
ing extracts from the Survey indicate the spread of the agi- 


tation concerning them. 


“Compensation for industrial injuries is a subject occupying 
the attention of special commissions now at work in Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, and New Jersey. A similar com- 
mission in Illinois has failed to propose legislation owing to an 
unfortunate disagreement. The Wisconsin committee, which is 
made up of members of the Legislature, is nearing the end of its 
work. Its bill will be introduced into the Legislature next January 
and the complexion of both houses, as indicated by the recent pri- 
maries, practically assures its passage. Wisconsin’s enactment of 
an employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation law will be 
watched with interest, not only by existing commissions, but by 
students of the problem in every state, notably in Michigan, Oregon, 
and Missouri, where commissions will probably be created within 
a year. 

r “Wisconsin’s tentative bill, which has been the subject of close 
study by other commissions for two months, abrogates absolutely 
the defenses of assumption of risk and fellow-servant’s negligence, 
but does not change the contributory negligence defense. A com- 
plete system of compensation is included in the bill, with an ‘in- 
dustrial accident board’ of three members to act in cases of dis- 
putes. The board is to have power to name examiners to take 
evidence. Appeals to the circuit and supreme courts are made pos- 
sible but the judges are empowered only ‘to ascertain whether the 
findings of the board sustained the award upon a proper con- 
struction of the act.’ 
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“The secretary of the Wisconsin committee, Paul J. Watrous 
of Madison, has submitted the last draft of the bill to students 
and authorities in every part of the country, and at an early date 
the committee will discuss the resulting criticisms and make changes 
as suggested. It is probable that: another public hearing will be 
held before the final bill is reported. 

“The Massachusetts Commission on Employers’ Liability, of 
which Dr. C. E. Doten is chief investigator, is taking the initiative 
in calling a conference of all state commissions at some central 
western city in November. It is necessary for the Massachusetts 
commission to make its report before the end of the year, and for 
this reason it desires a conference before the fourth national con- 
ference set for December in St. Louis.” 

“Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers of Manchester, Conn., 
who have for some years maintained a non-contributory pension 
system for long service as well as a mutual tuberculosis benefit 
association, have this summer improved and extended their benefit 
association to cover sickness and accident, annuities and death 
benefits. Though the firm bears the full expense of work-accident 
and death payments, only members of the general association who 
pay two per cent of their wages toward sickness and death from 
disease, payments and annuities payable after a certain age and term 
of service, are eligible to compensation for industrial accident. The 
compensation is therefore tied up with a contributory system, and in 
so far is inferior to the Harvester and Steel Corporation plans, 
which apply to all employes on a really non-contributory basis. The 
system in the Cheney mills is a pure compensatory scheme, throw- 
ing the burden of the accident on the industry, except in cases of 
culpable negligence on the part of the workmen, The amount of 
the benefits stands midway between the other two plans, the death 
benefit being three years’ wages and moderate funeral expenses; 
total incapacity, for which payment begins after three days, half 
pay for a maximum of six years; partial incapacity half the dif- 
ference between pay received before and after the accident—the 
payment, that is, is based not on the nature of the injury but on 
the amount to which it handicaps the worker. All payments are 
increased one per cent for each year’s service beyond five years, 
and five per cent for each child under sixteen, but no increase can 
exceed twenty-five per cent. All medical and surgical expenses are 
aid. 

7 “The total contributions of employes, increased by a twenty-five 
per cent contribution from the firm, are used for the sickness and 
annuity fund. Only the proportion of the employe’s contribution 
which would be used on his annuity is recoverable if he leaves the 
firm. In case of death the annuity contribution, with four per 
cent interest, is paid to the defendants of the deceased; in case of 
the marriage of a woman employe the same amount is paid to her 
as dowry. The sickness benefit is one-half pay for fifty-two weeks 
and one-quarter for a further period of the same length. In cases 
of confinement the firm requires a woma. belonging to the benefit 
association to stay away fourteen weeks at least, eight of which are 
to be before her baby is born. 

“In consequence of the fact that all work-accident payments, all 
running expenses and all risks are paid by the firm, Cheney Brothers 
reserve the right ito appoint the treasurer and a majority of the 
board of trustees.” 
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The Problem of Old Age* 


By Percy Alden, M. P. 





ERY slowly the nations of the world are surrendering 
the view that the working classes represent merely as 
“living tools” the machinery for providing other classes with 
the comforts and the luxuries of life, machinery to be 
“scrapped,” as we may say, the moment the period of strength 
and usefulness has expired. It is just beginning to dawn upon 
us that any society which neglects its aged work-people 
must not only be unstable but also unethical in character, 
and that justice demands full consideration for all the wants 
and requirements of the weak and the aged. 

In England for many years past the question of Old 
Age Pensions has been a matter of much debate, and both 
parties, but especially the Tory party, have again and again 
pledged themselves to deal with the problem of the aged. It 
is rather a sordid page in political history—a page which re- 
flects little or no honor upon party government. That his- 
tory we do not propose to discuss, it is sufficient to say that 


*This is the fifth article in the “Democratic England” series. 
The preceding instalments are “Introduction,” in the September 
CHAUTAUQUAN, “The Child and the State” in October, “The Problem 
of Sweating” in November, and “The Problem of the Unemployed” 
in December. 
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the one man who was most enthusiastic in his declaration on 
old age pensions, not once but many times and at successive 
elections, namely, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, is the man who 
finally stood aside with the somewhat cynical remark that 
“It is not in my department.” It is greatly to the credit of 
the present Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, that although he 
had not promised or pledged himself in any way to grant 
old age pensions, the moment he found himself in such a 
financial position as would enable him to safely proceed, he 
immediately devised and carried into law the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act of 1908, which, with certain limitations for those 
already in possession of means, provides pensions of five 
shillings a week for persons over 70 years of age. It was 
clearly understood from the outset that this pension system 
was to be non-contributory. Mr. Asquith’s contention was 
that the vast majority of those whose labor is unskilled, 
especially agricultural laborers and the casual laborers of the 
town, find it quite impossible to make provision for old age. 
To the laborers we must add a large number of widows and 
unmarried women in the working classes. That being so, in 
his opinion, it becomes the duty of the State to devise a 
method of allowance for old age that would make no call 
upon the slender weekly wage which the men and women 
who were likely to benefit, had been able to earn in their 
working days. In the main, the system adopted by Mr. As- 
quith as the model for his own scheme was, with many modi- 
fications of detail, that of Denmark, New Zealand, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, the principle being that free col- 
lective provision should be made for that large class of work- 
ers who had, to the best of their ability, served their coun- 
try, and before whom lay no other prospect but the poor- 
house in the time of their old age. 

The conscience of the people of Great Britain, largely 
as a result of the efforts of the Rt. Hon. Charles Booth who 
for many years had advocated non-contributory pensions, 
was in revolt against the idea of relegating the worn out 
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veteran of industry to the work-house, “where men sit and 
hear each other groan.” Such treatment strips them of much 
that makes life worth living. They become dull and apa- 
thetic, full of sorrow and “leaden-eyed despair.” To 
mitigate this sorrow and to brighten the last moments of the 
deserving and aged poor, was the object of the Old Age 
Pensions Act which has relieved 720,000 old people of their 
worst fears for the future. Before dealing more in detail 
with the working of that Act it would be as well to consider 
the evidence of the Poor Law Commission on this subject. 
Since 1834 the Local Government Board has dealt with 
the aged and infirm on three different lines of policy. Up 
to 1871 there was an indiscriminate use of the general 
mixed work-houses modified to some extent by the practice 
of the guardians of helping with outdoor relief certain 
classes of the aged and infirm. That policy gave way to a 
harsher method of dealing with these people, namely, that 
of applying the work-house test, the assumption being that 
the deserving could maintain themselves out of their own 
savings or be maintained by their relatives aided by char- 
itable gifts. In this case only the undeserving, in the opinion 
of the guardians, would apply for admission to the work- 
houses. About ten years ago the Poor Law authorities be- 
gan to take a more generous view of the aged, and especially 
the aged whose conduct had shown them to be industrious 
and deserving. They were granted outdoor relief wherever 
possible and taken into the work-house when infirm, the 
treatment on the whole being generous and kindly. In the 
first stage to which reference has been made, very little pains 
were taken to distinguish between the aged and infirm and 
the indolent poor of bad character who entered the work- 
house, while there was practically no discrimination in the 
matter of outdoor relief. This relief was only given if the 
person was destitute, and no more relief was provided than 
would just maintain life; it was indiscriminate, insufficient, 
unconditional. The second policy to which we have referred, 
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which assumed that voluntary charity and the gifts of rela- 
tives would supply the needs of all deserving cases unable 
to maintain themselves, absolutely broke down. At this time 
it seemed to be the effort of the Poor Law authorities to 
deepen the stigma of pauperism in order to dissuade as 
many as possible from applying for Poor Law relief. The 
Royal Commissioners of 1893-95 found that the aged and 
deserving poor were often left out, and they laid down the 
principles that outdoor relief ought to be given in all suit- 
able cases, and that if the deserving aged were compelled to 
enter the work-house for any reason they should be dif- 
ferentiated from the undeserving of every class. In the 
words of the Local Government Board, “The work-house 
population had changed, and the administration no longer 
needed to be so deterrent.” Accordingly, the final policy 
was instituted—either outdoor relief fully adequate to all 
the deserving aged, or good comfortable quarters in some 
institution. It cannot be said that this policy has been uni- 
versally adopted, but the reforms suggested by the majority 
of the recent Poor Law Commission would supply facilities 
for classifying the necessitous poor by institutions. The 
aged would therefore be separated altogether from the other 
necessitous poor and would be cared for in an institution by 
themselves. Let us summarize the recommendations of the 
majority : 

As regards institutional relief— 

1. The aged should have accommodation and treat- 
ment apart from the able-bodied, and be housed on a sepa- 
rate site, and be further sub-divided into classes as far as 
practicable with reference to their physical conditions and 
moral character. 

2. The system of small homes, such as has been insti- 
tuted at Kingston-on-Hull and Woolwich, should be pro- 
moted and extended; both on the ground of economy to the 
rate-payer and increased happiness to the recipients. 

As regards outdoor relief— 
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1. Greater care should be taken to ensure adequacy 
of relief. 

2. The aged recipients of out-relief should be period- 
ically visited both by officers of the local authority (who 
might be women), and by voluntary visitors, as might be ar- 
ranged with a local committee for voluntary aid. 

As regards old persons given to drink or of dirty habits, 
they should not be enabled to remove themselves from con- 
trol either by a pension or by the granting of outdoor relief. 

All our evidence goes to show that one of the chief 
causes of pauperism is old age, and that with certain quali- 
fications there is a tendency for the worker to drop out of 
the industrial ranks at a rather earlier age than previously. 
Against this may be set the case of those who apply to the 
Distress Committees in England, which seems to show that 
scarcely three per cent of the people who so apply are over 
sixty, but the fact is that the distress committees have had 
to deal with a somewhat exceptional state of things. The 
ordinary work of the committee has been swamped by the 
casual laborers, twenty-two per cent of whom are young 
men who have never been taught a trade. It is in the work- 
houses that we find conclusive proof of the effect of old age 
upon pauperism, and both the majority and minority re- 
ports unite in condemning the association of respectable old 
people in public institutions with those who are unworthy 
and disreputable. Put in the words of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, “The Act forcing these decent old people into the 
work-house has stained and tarnished their most valued 
treasure.” Taking the figures of the pauper census of 
March 31, 1906, we find that of the persons relieved (not 
including lunatics or casuals, etc.) 183,125 were between 
the ages of 65 and 75, while 117,231 were over 75 and under 
85, and finally, 18,000 were over 8s. 

The majority report of the Poor Law Commission, 
therefore, recommended as we have already stated, that 


special Poor Law institutions should be set aside for the 
2 
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aged, and that deserving old people who are not helpless 
and friendless, should have adequate outdoor relief pro- 
vided for them in their own homes. They would, of course, 
under this recommendation, still be paupers and subject to 
the regular inspection on the part of the Poor Law officers. 
They would lose their right of citizenship, however kindly 
was the treatment bestowed upon them. The minority re- 
port strongly objects to the aged being left to the tender 
mercies of the Poor Law, and it recommends that they 
should be dealt with, not as paupers at all, but either as re- 
cipients of pensions or as needing hospital and institutional 
treatment at the hands of the local Public Health authority. 
That is to say, the minority propose to create another sys- 
tem of local pensions for those who have been or would be 
paupers because of their inability to maintain themselves, 
and because of the fact that they had not yet reached the 
age of 70 years and therefore were disqualified for national 
old age pension. The cost of these local pensions would be 
defrayed out of the rates and not out of the Exchequer, 
but they would be administered by the existing pension com- 
mittee in each case. It is too soon to say whether legisla- 
tion will take this exact form. For the present, at all events, 
the government has decided, and has actually made pro- 
vision in the Budget, that the aged pauper who has reached 
the age of seventy shall also share in the benefits of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, and beginning with 1910 we may 
expect that at least an additional 200,000 aged paupers will 
have been added to the list of the recipients of national old 
age pensions. 

To return for a moment to the legislation in newer 
England, upon which to a large extent Mr. Asquith based 
his own scheme. The Old Age Pensions Act of New Zea- 
land was passed in 1898, and has been several times amended 
since then, the last Amendment Act being passed in 1905. 
In that year the original maximum pension of £18 a year 
was raised to £26 a year, equivalent to 10 shillings a week. 
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No distinction is made between married and single persons 
with this exception, that the maximum limit of income in- 
cluding pension, which for a single person is £60 a year, is 
for a married couple, a joint income of £90 a year. No dis- 
tinction is made between men and women, and the maximum 
pension may be paid to any person of the age of 65 or up- 
wards, so long as he or she is resident in the colony, provid- 
ing that they are not 


(1) Maoris who receive grants under the Civil List Act of 


1863. 

(2) Aliens. : 

(3) Naturalized subjects who have not been naturalized one 
year. 


(4) Chinese or other Asiatics, whether naturalized or not. 


Deductions are ‘made from the pension, as in England, 
on account of any private income which may be possessed, 
and these deductions are made on the following scales: 


For every pound of annual income over £34, one pound 
is deducted from the maximum pension, and on account of 
the net capital value of property one pound is deducted for 
every £10 worth held by the applicant; however, by the 
Amending Act of 1905, in allocating a pension, property 
up to £150 may be disregarded where any part of the prop- 
erty consists of that on which the pensioner permanently 
resides, and from which he derives no income. 

The following conditions are laid down with regard to 
the payment of pensions in addition to those that have 
already been stated: 


(1) The applicant must have resided in the Colony 
for twenty-five years with limited absence.* 


(2) During a period of twelve years previous to his 


*Occasional absences not exceeding two years are allowed. 
The amending Act of 1900 also allowed a four years’ absence 
provided that the applicant was not absent during the twelve months 
preceding the day on which the original Act was law, and where 
total actual residence was not less than twenty-five years. If a 
seaman can prove that his domicile is in the Colony his claim is not 
barred by absence on board a ship registered in the Colony. 
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application he must not have been imprisoned for four 
months or on four occasions for any offence punishable by 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 

(3) During a period of twenty-five years previous to 
application he must not have been imprisoned for five years. 

(4) Applicant must have neither deserted his or her 
wife or husband nor neglected to maintain his or her chil- 
dren. 

(5) Applicant must be of good moral character and 
have for five years immediately preceding application led 
a sober and reputable life. 

(6) Applicant must not have directly or indirectly 
deprived himself of property so as to qualify for a pension. 

The. chief official in the administration of this Act is a 
Registrar at Wellington who is responsible to the Colonial 
Treasurer. The whole Colony is divided into 74 districts, 
each in charge of a deputy Registrar. Where there is no 
deputy Registrar, that is to say in small places remote from 
the chief centers of population, the duties of this office are 
discharged by clerks of stipendiary magistrate courts. It is 
the stipendiary magistrates who alone have power to grant 
or refuse pensions, and the examination of the applicant is 
made personally at the nearest court. The magistrate may, 
at his discretion, grant either the full pension allowed or a 
smaller amount. Each pension is granted for twelve months 
and a fresh application must be made yearly for renewal. 
The pension is paid through the postoffice on the first day 
of each month, in fact, the postoffice supplies much of the 
machinery of distribution, and this will account for the com- 
paratively slight cost of administration—less than two per 
cent of the entire amount. Any pensioner who is physically 
unfit to draw his pension in person may appoint an agent 
who, however, requires an authority signed by the magis- 
trate, before he can collect the instalment, which authority 
is renewed each year. Magistrates have power to amend 
or cancel pensions; for example, if a pensioner suddenly be- 
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comes possessed of property or income in excess of the 
amount allowed by law, or if a pensioner is convicted of 
drunkenness or any other offence. The Act has now been 
in operation since March 31, 1899, and the number of those 
who are qualified to receive pensions has gradually in- 
creased, the amount expended has also increased, although 
the average amount for 1907 was £24, 12 shillings for 
13,257 pensioners as over against £24, 17 shillings for 12,582 
pensioners in 1906. 

When in New Zealand I had the opportunity of a long 
talk with the then Prime Minister, Sir Richard Seddon, on 
the working of the Act, and I stated some of the objections 
that were made to it. His argument in brief amounted to 
this, “until this Act was passed we had not encouraged our 
working people to be sober, virtuous and thrifty. If they 
happen to be unfortunate so far as work is concerned, or if 
illness has rendered it difficult for them to find employ- 
ment, or if their wage has been very poor and unsatisfac- 
tory, we have practically condemned them to seek char- 
itable relief in their old age. The effect of this old age 
pension at 65 will be to encourage habits of thrift since 
there is now something for the aged worker to hope for.” 
The Hon. W. P. Reeves, for many years High Commis- 
sioner for that Colony in London, stated, “the New Zealand 
pension is more likely to induce the poorest to lay by a few 
pounds to supplement the State’s allowance, than it is to 
invite them to waste their last shilling because forsooth, 
when they come to 65 they are to be recipients of one shill- 
ing five pence.” 

To quote the late Prime Minister once more, “I do not 
see that this pension can sap the independence of any man; 
it comes from the consolidated revenue to which every pen- 
sioner has contributed directly or indirectly for twenty-five 
years. Nobody objects to pensioning judges or civil serv- 
ants, why then should we object to pensioning old men or 
women who have worked hard for their country?” The Act 
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when it was passed was styled by one of the opposition, “A 
glorified system of charitable aid”—the very same expres- 
sion that was used in England when our own Act was 
passed. But in New Zealand, those who opposed it have 
been converted, and no one would dream of attempting to 
obtain its repeal. In the minds of the people of New Zea- 
land it is merely an instalment of justice—one step in a 
large scheme for the reconstruction of society on demo- 
cratic lines. 

Both in New South Wales and Victoria a somewhat sim- 
ilar plan has been adopted. In Victoria twenty years is the 
length of time for which the applicant for a pension must 
have resided in the Colony. The amount of accumulated 
property in New South Wales which is allowed without en- 
dangering the pension is £390. New South Wales has 
special officers appointed to do the work which is carried 
out by a stipendiary magistrate in New Zealand and Vic- 
toria. Both New South Wales and Victoria followed in the 
footsteps of New Zealand within twelve months, that is to 
say, their Acts dated from 1900. In the Acts of each of 
these two colonies there is a clause which allows the pension 
to be granted before 65 if the claimant is unable, through 
physical unfitness, to earn his own living, or has been per- 
manently disabled by some unhealthy or hazardous occupa- 
tion. 

The story of the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act 
in Great Britain cannot be recounted at length, but the 
attitude taken by the House of Lords and by many of the 
Conservatives in the House of Commons, was one of grave 
suspicion if not actual hostility. In the House of Commons 
only twelve Unionists voted for the third reading of the 
Bill, eleven voted for it, and one hundred and forty did not 
vote. In the House of Lords, Lord Cromer attempted to 
limit the period of the Act to seven years, but this was held 
by the Speaker to be a breach of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. Lord Lansdowne, the leader of the Unionist 
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party, in the Upper House, while he did not reject the Bill, 
said that “it would have far-reaching and disastrous ef- 
fects upon the future of the country.” On another occa- 
sion he remarked, “The measure, I am much afraid, is one 
which will weaken the moral fiber of the nation and dimin- 
ish the self-respect of our people.” Lord Wemyss in the 
course of a very reactionary speech stated, “A system of 
demoralization would be established among the working 
classes, thrift would be done away with, families would 
cease to regard it as an obligation to maintain those of their 
members whose working days were past, and self-reliance 
would be diminished,” while Lord Avebury thought the Bill 
would involve “an immense increase of taxation, perpetu- 
ate poverty, lower wages and discourage thrift.” 

Happily, however, the House of Lords, much as it dis- 
liked the measure, was not so ill-advised as to reject it, 
and accordingly, on January 1, 1909, at the postoffices of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, many touching sights were 
witnessed as these aged men and women, who could hardly 
believe their good fortune, received their first week’s instal- 
ment. 

No one questions the fact that the Old Age Pensions 
Act will cost a very large amount of money. The follow- 
ing numbers were supplied by Mr. Lloyd George on No- 
vember 5, 1909: 

NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ON SEPTEMBER 30. 
Men. Women. Total. 


England and Wales...... 155,289 266,143 421,432 

ye 25,910 49,224 75,134 

EERO rae 80,221 105,981 186,202 
COST OF PENSIONS TO OCTOBER 21. 

SE OE WEIN 0.40 cgcdudsocductapncaee £3,974,571 

DT SelhGtasbaeeds cdteactusesboneduaues 721,489 

Ireland 


(ad sERntd ddan Cédn ites daeeucekeedonen 1,858,756 





£6,554,816 
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Since then over forty thousand pensioners have 
been added, and provision has been made for 250,000 aged 
paupers who are at present receiving relief from the Poor 
Law. Accordingly, we may expect that the cost of main- 
taining our aged pensioners will be over £10,000,000 per an- 
num. The cost of management will, however, be very small, 
chiefly due to the fact that Mr. Asquith, by instituting re- 
forms in the revenue department, set free a number of 
trained officials for this work, and utilized the postoffice 
machinery for the general distribution of the pensions. The 
percentage of cost for management will thus be infinitesimal 
as compared with the Poor Law, in which some nineteen 
per cent of over two and one-half million pounds is spent 
on salaries of officers and the upkeep of institutions. 

The relation of the Old Age Pensions Act to the Poor 
Law, and the relief which is thus afforded to the rates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is a point which is worthy of 
note. For many years local authorities have been protest- 
ing against the inevitable increase in the rates as a result, 
first, of the improved standard of education; and secondly, 
of the additional demand made by the Poor Law authori- 
ties upon the local exchequers. In this latter respect the 
rates will be sensibly relieved by an Act which removes in 
the first place, 720,000 people from the risk of becoming 
dependent upon the Poor Law, and secondly, which takes 
Over 250,000 actual paupers from under the control of the 
Poor Law, where they are maintained by local rates, and 
makes them dependent upon national funds. The fact that 
this is a national charge is of the utmost importance. That 
no contribution is expected from the pensioner is also an 
equally important point, while the receipt of the Old Age 
Pension does not deprive its recipient of any franchise, 
tight, or privilege, or inflict upon him any disability what- 
soever. The pensioner must have been for at least twenty 
years a British subject and had his residence in the United 
Kingdom. In order to become entitled to the pension a 
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man must not have habitually failed to work according to 
his ability, but if for ten years up to the age of sixty, he 
has contributed to Friendly, Provident or other societies 
or Trade Unions, he is recognized as having made proper 
provision under the Act, and his wife, if in other respects 
qualified for a pension, is included in this concession made 
to the husband. Criminals and lunatics, and men convicted 
under the Inebriates Act of 1898, are disqualified. 

As in New Zealand and in Australia, a calculation is 
made of the means of the applicant for a pension, and 
whether it be yearly income or property from which income 
could be expected, it must not exceed a certain amount. 
Roughly speaking, where the yearly amounts of pensioners 
do not exceed £21, they are entitled to the ful! amount of 
five shillings. The scale is then graduated up to £31, 10s at 
which amount only one shilling per week is allowed.* If 
it exceeds that amount per annum no pension can be granted. 
As to the machinery by which this Act is carried out, it con- 
sists in the first place of the Local Government Board as 
the central authority and of a Pension Committee appointed 
for every borough and urban district having a population 
according to the last published census of 20,000 or over, 
and for every county (excluding the area of any such 
borough or council) by the council of the borough, district 
or county. This local Pension Committee in each district 
need not necessarily consist of members of the council by 
which they are appointed. The Pension officers are ap- 
pointed and paid by the government to act for the areas. 
The Postmaster General, through the local postoffice, is 
empowered to make all arrangements for the payment of 
these weekly pensions. In Scotland and Ireland the Local 
Government Board in each case, takes the place of the 
Local Government Board for England. 

*As a matter of fact, however, the vast majority (over 90 per 


cent.) are qualified by their necessitous circumstances to receive the 
full five shillings per week. 
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The Act is not final in its present form. The inclusion 
of the aged pauper will give great satisfaction, but in a 
few years the age at which the pension is granted will un- 
doubtedly be reduced to sixty-five, although, of course, this 
will entail an enormous additional charge upon the National 
Exchequer. That charge I believe the people of this coun- 
try will gladly pay. We think very little of voting many 
extra millions for armaments, and we call such expenditure 
“insurance against possible hostile attacks.” Surely the in- 
surance against the discomforts and miseries entailed by 
old age on the poor is at least as legitimate a national charge. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Ilero Worship” 

Johnson's Writings, which once had such currency and celeb- 
rity, are now, as it were disowned by the young generation. It 
is not wonderful; Johnson’s opinions are fast becoming obsolete: 
but his style of thinking and of living, we may hope, will never be- 
come obsolete. I find in Johnson’s Books the indisputablest traces 
of a great intellect and great heart:—ever welcome, under what 
obstructions and perversions soever. They are sincere words, those 
of his; he means things by them. A wondrous buckram style,—the 
best he could get to then; a measured grandiloquence, stepping or 
rather stalking along in a very solemn way, grown obsolete now; 
sometimes a tumid size of phraseology not in proportion to the 
contents of it: all this you will put-up with. For the phraseology, 
tumid or not, has always something within it. So mary beautiful 
styles and books, with nothing in them;—a man is a malefactor to 
the world who writes such! They are the avoidable kind!—Had 
Johnson left nothing but his Dictionary, one might have traced 
there a great intellect, a genuine man. Looking to its clearness of 
definition, its general solidity, honesty, insight and successful 
method, it may be called the best of all Dictionaries. There is in 
it a kind of architectural nobleness; it stands there like a great 
solid square-built edifice, finished, symmetrically complete; you 
judge that a true Builder did it. 
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Johnson's London* 
By Percy Holmes Boynton 


T is more or less of a literary fashion to condemn the 
mid-eighteenth century as an age given over to ma- 
terialism and corruption, a superficial, worldly wise and 
altogether over sophisticated generation. The natural steps 
to such a conclusion lead from Pope and Addison, via Han- 
del, to Chesterfield the diplomat, and Walpole the dilettante. 
Yet, though there is some measure of justification for such 
a verdict, it is quite worth while to note that among all the 
men who exerted a wide influence, none are more generally 
familiar today than two homely and unconventional com- 
moners—William Hogarth, “that little man in the sky-blue 
coat,” and Samuel Johnson, “the respectable Hottentot.”’} 
Whatever may be the chromatic tint which would best 
recall the color of eighteenth century London, it must be 
largely determined by the primary hues which represent 
the classes for which Chesterfield and Horace Walpole stood, 
*The Reading Journey in London began in the September issue 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN with “Chaucer’s London,” and in succeeding 
numbers has presented “Shakespeare’s London,” “Milton’s London,” 
and “The London of Pepys and Addison.” 
tEven though Mr. Birkbeck Hill was correct in his argu- 
ment that Lord Chesterfield did not intend his famous description 


for Dr. Johnson, all the evidence shows that by chance, if not de- 
sign, it was strikingly faithful. 
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and the masses out of which Johnson and Hogarth emerged. 
For the eternal conflict was still on, taking form now not 
in such revolutions as marked Dryden’s lifetime, but in a 
slow, organic development which conferred a fresh status 
and a new dignity on the middle and lower classes. 

Pope’s audience was the beau monde. He wrote for 
polite society and drew his material from it. His woods and 
fields and streams and the pastoral people who composed 
elegant verses in the midst of them, were pure literary fig- 
ments; his discussions of art and life were astutely aca- 
demic; and his chief narrative poem had to do with a petty 
squabble between a silly miss and an impertinent buck, which, 
with adroit elaboration, he dignified out of all proportion 
to its human significance. 

Addison succeeded in bringing philosophy down from 
the clouds but only to the same audience who could enjoy 
Pope. One can search long through his essays without find- 
ing an allusion to any fact or person unconnected with the 
England of privilege and culture. But a great change had 
taken place by the end of the next half century. Goldsmith 
in a modernized version of the book of Job chose as his 
hero a vicar in Wakefield who had nothing to commend him 
except his heroism, and gave vent, in describing the de- 
serted village of “sweet Auburn,” to a fierce invective against 
the mistaken ways of a selfish aristocracy.* He moved in 
a group which was dominated by the son of an up-country 
shop keeper, but which included in its truly democratic roll 
Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Topham Beau- 
clerk, on the same footing with himself, the actor Garrick, 
and James Boswell, that strange Scotchman with the tenacity 
of a burr, the instinct for “copy” of an American reporter, 
and a capacity for hero worship which combined with his 
other qualities to produce one of the greatest biographies of 
English literature. 


*For a poetical account of these developments in literature see 
part IV of “Wordsworth’s Grave” by William Watson. 
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There was no complete change, of course, during these 
fifty years; but the evident shift in the keynote of the liter- 
ature suggests what was going on among the people. As it 
was so strikingly a period in which a new social equation 
was being worked out, the best way of coming to a solution 
of it is to establish as nearly as possible the value of some 
of the chief factors, and thus to arrive at an understanding 
of the new product—the London of 1775. First, then, for 
the worldly wisdom of the gentlemen who are usually held 
up as the leading exponents of the century. 

These are the men who furnished the material for such 
an admirable generalization as the following:* the eigh- 
teenth century “was conventional through and through; 
and its men felt secure from the ills of time only when 
sheltered under some ingenious artificial construction of 
rule and precedent. . . . The familiar bustle of the 
drawing-room and coffee-house and play-house; or the more 
exalted life of Parliament and Court, the intrigues of State- 
chambers, the manoeuvers of the battle field; the aspects 
of human activity wherever collective man in his social 
capacity goes through the orderly and comprehensible 
changes of his ceaseless pursuit of worldly happiness and 
worldly success; these were the subjects that for the men 
of the eighteenth century had absorbing charm, 
and tothese . . . they instinctively limited themselves.” 

One of the most famous of these was Philip Dormer, 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773). He was born to 
wealth and position, and educated to use them both to the 
utmost personal advantage. He enjoyed, particularly in 
his early years, a degree of tact which was always capable 
of keeping in check any honest but unpopular convictions 
that he might entertain, and a character which he described 
to his son by way of cataloguing the essentials for states- 
manship: “An absolute command of yourtemper .. .; 


6 *Introduction to “Selections from Newman.” Edited by L. E. 
ates. 
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address enough to refuse without offending; or, by your 
manner of granting to double the obligation; dexterity 
enough to conceal the truth without telling a lie; sagacity 
enough to read other people’s countenances; and serenity 
enough not to let them discover anything by yours—a seem- 
ing frankness with a real reserve. These are the rudiments 
of a politician; the world must be your grammar.” He con- 
cealed his contempt for the frivolities of fashionable life be- 
cause it was easier to conform than refrain. To avoid 
scandal he observed his own moral code. “A real man of 
fashion and pleasure observes decency ; at least neither bor- 
rows nor affects vices; and, if he unfortunately has any, 
he gratifies them with choice, delicacy and secrecy.” Always 
he was studying the privileged people with whom he dealt, 
wary to ascertain their weaknesses and discover how to 
employ their friendship or foil their enmity. Yet, withal, 
he felt a real respect for the aristocracy of intellect as well 
as of birth, and testified to it handsomely when he wrote: 
“For my own part I used to think myself in company as 
much above me, when I was with Mr. Addison and Mr. 
Pope, as if I had been with all the Princes in Europe.” 
Horace Walpole, fourth Earl of Orford, and accom- 
plished foe to Chesterfield, was a nobleman of the same 
type. After securing a genteel education, and holding sev- 
eral offices in the gift of his father, the greatest statesman 
of the day, he took up his residence at Strawberry Hill 
(ten miles up the river from the city), and made his estate 
as famous as himself by his amiable activities there. He 
cultivated his gardens till they “sprouted away like any 
chaste nymph in the Metamorphoses.” He built himself a 
little Gothic castle, filling it with such works of art that he 
found it worth while to publish a description of his home 
and its contents. He set up his own press, printing “A 
Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England,” 
and twenty-odd other things chosen from the same aristo- 
cratic point of view. Meanwhile he cultivated many friend- 
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ships, and left behind him hundreds of letters which, in 
conjunction with Chesterfield’s, give a fairly complete index 
to the temper and character of his social group. 

He wrote, for instance, about the enterprises of one 
Almack, a canny Scotchman who played adroitly and profit- 
ably on the social ambitions of the ladies and the gambling 
propensities of their sons and husbands. For a hundred 
years, but especially for the quarter century from 1764 on, 
the balls at Almack’s assembly rooms, (King Street, St. 
James’s), were the most desirably exclusive of social events, 
and the little group of two hundred elect, was organized 
from a nucleus of fourteen ladies, the inmost of the inner 
circles. 


“If once to Almack’s you belong, 

Like monarchs you can do no wrong; 
But banished thence on Wednesday night, 
By jove you can do nothing right.” 


Almack’s Club (Pall Mall) must have been rather less de- 
corous at times, but much more exciting. This was the 
scene of a kind of play that cold print can hardly make 
credible. Lord Holland’s two scns lost £32,000 in two 
nights; Lord Stavordale, not yet of age, regained £11,000 
in a single play, and then commented on what he might 
have made if he “had been playing deep.” When Almack’s 
became Brooks’s Club (St. James’s Street), the same mem- 
bership continued. Fox, Pitt, Burke, Reynolds, and Wal- 
pole were magnets strong enough to draw in also such 
sober gentlemen as Hume, the philosopher, and Gibbon, the 
historian. They doubtless were welcome, but the goddess 
of chance was far more popular at Brooks’s than any of 
the Muses, except perhaps Terpsichore. 

For such gentlemen as these, special and polite di- 
versions were necessary in the summer months—diversions 
which were found nowhere better than at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh. Vauxhall* Gardens were laid out about 1661 and 


*Corrupted successively from Fulke’s Hall, Faukeshall, and 
Foxhall. 
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until the death of Queen Anne were the gorgeous scene 
of roisterous carryings on. Even Pepys was troubled “to 
see the confidence of the vice of the age.” With the re- 
opening under a new manager in 1732 the place became 
splendidly gay, full of noise, mirth and vulgarity, but almost 
always within sight of at least the horizon line of decorum. 
High life resorted thither to enjoy itself and be seen, and 
low life to gape at what it could see, or even to indulge in 
the giddy experience of social stilt-walking. 


So “each spruce Nymph from city counters free 

Sips th: frothed syllabub or fragrant tea; 

While with sliced ham, scraped beef and burnt champagne 

Her prentice lover soothes his amorous pain.”* 
It was here that the Chinese philosopher, the Man in Black, 
Beau Tibbs, Mrs. Tibbs, and the Pawnbroker’s Widow7j 
spent their memorable evening. The Philosopher, more 
frank than the others, “found every sense overpaid with 
more than expected pleasure; the lights everywhere glim- 
mering through the scarcely moving trees, the full bodied 
concert bursting on the stillness of the night, the natural con- 
cert of the birds in the more retired part of the grove ... ; 
the company gaily dressed looking satisfaction, and the 
tables spread with various delicacies all . . . lifted me 
into an ecstacy of admiration . . . ‘Head of Confucius,’ 
cried I to my friend, ‘this is fine! This unites rural beauty 
with courtly magnificence!’” But the rest of the company 
knew better than to give themselves away by any such 
naiveté. The widow for a while ventured to enjoy herself 
until finally she “was fairly conquered in point of politeness. 

It is true that she would now and then forget herself 

and confess that she was pleased, but they soon brought her 
back again to miserable refinement. She once praised the 
painting of the box in which we were sitting, but was co71- 
vinced that such paltry pieces ought rather to excite horror 


*Canning’s Loves of the Triangles. 
+Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the World,” letter LXXI. 
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A Bit of 18th Century London Slums 
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The King’s Bench in 1830 





The Marshalsea in 1800 


Two Historic London Prisons 
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Dr. Johnson’s House in the Temple 
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» Adelphi Terrace. (Garrick’s home and deathplace was the 


righthand half of the central section) 





Staple Inn, Holborn. (Johnson’s home in 1759.) 
Two famous buildings which Time has spared. 
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than satisfaction; she ventured again to commend one of 
the singers, but Mrs. Tibbs soon let her know, in the style 
of a connoisseur, that the singer in question had neither ear, 
voice nor judgment.” 

Vauxhall was not enough. Ten years after the open- 
ing, in 1742, Ranelagh was established down at Chelsea. 
This was a kind of “Vauxhall under cover,” the chief fea- 
ture of which was a circular walk, surrounded with re- 
freshment booths beneath the great rotunda, a hundred and 
fifty feet across. As with the older resort people liked it or 
hated it according to their tempers. Smollett’s Matthew 
Bramble could not contain his impatience: “What are the 
amusements of Ranelagh? One-half the company are fol- 
lowing one another’s tails, like so many blind asses in an 
olive mill, where they can neither discourse, distinguish or 
be distinguished; while the other half are drinking hot 
water under the denomination of tea.” But whether for 
better or worse the fickle fit of fashion decreed Ranelagh 
to be the proper thing, as the newest thing is apt to be, so 
that two years after it was opened Horace Walpole wrote 
that he went every night; for it had totally beaten Vauxhall. 
“Nobody goes anywhere else—everybody goes there.” All 
about the outskirts of the city were other spas, wells and 
gardens, but all were, in however slight a degree, fash- 
ioned after the style of these two, and none could take the 
wall of them. 

In the meanwhile the position of the average man of 
letters was comfortable only as he was able to put up with 
neglect, and to enjoy a simple life adopted more from com- 
pulsion than from choice. A shift was taking place here as 
elsewhere, for the whole complicated system of literary 
patronage was breaking down and the reading public was 
not yet ready to take its place. No longer were political 
“plums” freely distributed among deserving literari. It was 
not as easy now as it had been in the days of Swift to work 
up liberal subscriptions for forthcoming books. And the 
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fashion among wealthy individuals of patronizing promis- 
ing writers was distinctly on the wane. As things turned 
out the public eventually displaced the patron; but while 
the shift was going on from Addison to Macaulay there 
were certain unfortunates born “betwixt too early and too 
late” who through their love of literature found themselves 
in Goldsmith’s bitter phrase, “equally irreclaimable from 
poetry or from poverty.” 

While such a description did not literally apply to the 
whole careers of honest Oliver and his master, Dr. Johnson, 
it is yet a fact they both had to drag through long years 
of literary jobbery in which, between improvidence and 
underpayment, they were usually forced to keep body and 
soul together by securing paltry advances which ate up all 
their profits by the time their books had been published. 
For the lesser crew of hack writers the situation was usu- 
ally mean and often pathetic. They were largely associated 
with Grub Street* where many of them lived in penury. 
This pathetic little district never seems to have been dis- 
tinguished for anything very noble. First, because of its 
nearness to the Artillery Ground and Finsbury Field, it 
was occupied by bowyers, bow-string makers and the like. 
Then the gamblers moved in. They were crowded out by 
seventeenth century Puritans of the least amiable sort; and 
finally the “Grub Street Choir” of verse writers, critics and 
pamphleteers usurped the honors of the neighborhood. They 
were, to be sure, an unattractive crew, sordid in their 
squalor, and seldom inspired in what they wrote by any- 
thing better than hire or hatred. One cannot get up much 
enthusiasm over such a picture as this :¢ 


“he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire; 
With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored 
And five crack’d tea cups dress’d the chimney board 


*Grub Street, Cripplegate, was called in the 14th century 
Grobbe and in the 16th Grubbe Street. In 1830 it was elevated into 
Milton Street. 

tFrom Goldsmith’s Description of an Author's Bedchamber. 
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A night cap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day!” 

Yet as something had to be said about them, for they were 
an ever present blemish on the face of literature, those who 
could afford to made their reply in contempt, and those who 
dared, in abuse. At first, enemies of the starvelings had 
to be somewhat explicit : 

“With viler, coarser jests than at Bear Garden, 

And silly Grub Street songs worse than Tom Farthing.” 
Then the name without comment became a synonym for 
yellow journalism. “I hear a paper crying now in the street, 
but it sounds too like Grub Street to send it to you.” And 
finally the innuendo was reduced to a monosyllable, as 
when it was ironically said, “There might be a good Grub 
composed for his dying speech.” Poor defeated scrabblers 
after the unattainable, they are gone, and so too are the 
printers who helped them to spill their vitriol, and the elect 
who succeeded in perpetuating their fame by the vigor with 
which they cursed them. 

This was not an agreeable London, but it belongs in a 
record which can no longer omit recognition of the sub- 
merged nine-tenths. In any metropolis the pageant is pleas- 
ant only so long as the onlooker wills to think it so. In the 
few hundred acres which include the most brilliant evening 
district of London today, the lights are resplendent, the 
gowns gorgeous, and the talk jovial as the throngs flock 
about the garish theaters and restaurants. It is an exhila- 
rating parade if one chooses to regard it so. Yet the same 
spectacle, when the mood of the bystander shifts, is of all 
things most depressing. The helpless poverty of the silent 
curb-stone match venders, the ignominy confessed in the 
bold stare or sidelong glance of the street walkers, and the 
alert efficiency of the scores and hundreds of somber police, 
are always visible reminders of the price at which such 
gaiety is bought. 

The London of Johnson’s day suffered even by com- 
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parison with the present in the “choice, delicacy and secrecy” 
with which it indulged itself. Of the court roisterers enough 
has already been said, but they taught certain lessons which 
the mob was not slow to follow. They were a terrible, un- 
controlled power throughout the century. If a sailor or 
wharf hand was offended in a public house, he could easily 
gather assistants and wreck it from top to bottom before 
troops appeared. If, by chance, he were arrested for in- 
citing to riot, he could hope to be rescued before, during 
or after trial. He might even be cut down and spirited 
back to life after dangling a few minutes at the rope’s end. 
He might wreck a theater if advertised performers de- 
faulted, or a factory if he disliked the way it was run. He 
might, and he did, do all these things. And more still, for 
he conspired to rob the very Queen in the City streets, 
marched, thousands strong, to serve notice on a King who 
was neglectful of his duties, and held Parliament in siege 
and destroyed most of the prisons in town when led to a 
frenzy of violence under a nobly born fanatic. The riots 
organized by Lord George Gordon* in 1780 were almost as 
overwhelming in their seven days’ course as the great fire 
of 1666. 

The primitive handling of such primitive malefactions 
was quite as terrible as the offences themselves. The courts 
were warped in judgments and summary in procedure. The 
prisons were foul centers of every kind of filth, and dis- 
graced by systems of fees and garnishings which were at 
once degrading to those who had money to pay them, and 
horrid impositions on the really poverty stricken. The still 
surviving savagery of the day displayed itself most ram- 
pantly in the pelting of victims on the pillory and the myriad 
pursuit of prisoners from Newgate to the Tyburnf gallows 


A Reading Journey in London 


*See Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, Chapters XLVIII-LXVIII. 

tThis was a grim progress of a half hour from Newgate 
up Holborn and what is now Oxford Street to the northeast corner 
of Hyde Park. 
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when hundreds of thousands were glutted with morbid 
curiosity. 

It was this side of London that “the little man in the 
sky-blue coat” has put in the graphic record of his engrav- 
ings. Hogarth’s view was no more complete than any other 
satirist’s, but it is no wonder in discussing the things he had 
in mind that he should not have produced as suavely agree- 
able an impression as Addison. The mere difference in sub- 
ject matter is sufficient to account for the difference in ef- 
fect. Democratic life, with all the intensity of the prob- 
lems which arise from excess and from poverty, is hound 
to supply material for a more sober form of art than is the 
decorous misbehavior of the well-to-do. Hogarth served 
as a complement to Reynolds and Gainsborough, just as in 
an earlier day Jonathan Swift did for Addison. 

Hogarth was born at Bartholomew’s Close, Smithfield, 
in 1697. His father, a schoolmaster, bequeathed him an in- 
tellect and London gave him an opportunity. He was ap- 
prenticed to a silver plate engraver for whom he designed 
conventional patterns until the monotony drove him almost 
mad. Then, in his own way, he began original pictorial work 
first for booksellers and afterward for himself in the satir- 
ical series* which made him permanently famous. Con- 
ventional designs might be well enough for some, but un- 
conventional criticism was more to his taste. He was a 
very positive character, giving and receiving the most defi- 
nite impressions. Those who disliked him were willing to 
applaud the critic who called him “a strutting, consequential 
little man.” Others who admired him were better satisfied 
to describe him as “a dauntless, self-sufficing, uncompro- 
mising spirit.” Like Walpole and Chesterfield he was ab- 
sorbed in watching man’s “ceaseless pursuit of wor!dly hap- 
piness and worldly success,” but with a difference. For in 

*The best known of these were as follows: The Harlot’s 
Progress, six plates; The Rake’s Progress, eight; The Election, 


four; Marriage-a-la-Mode, six; Industry and Idleness, twelve; The 
Four Times of Day, four. 
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Hogarth’s eyes the pursuit was usually a vain one, and the 
worldly happiness and success were purchased at an awful 
cost to the welfare of the community. 

Samuel Johnson rarely assumed this Hogarthian atti- 
tude, although he knew London from bottom to top. To 
be sure the first document one would naturally turn to, his 
poem on London, appears to be full of bitter irony. But as 
a matter of fact this was an imitation of the Third Satire 
of Juvenal, and even at that was written only a year or so 
after his arrival in town, when he had been more or less 
overwhelmed with the grim discovery that 


“Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 
Under the circumstance it is not surprising that he should 
have inveighed at 


“the needy villain’s general home 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome,” 


or indulged in such an ill assorted couplet as this: 


“Here falling houses thunder on your head 

And here a female atheist strikes you dead;” 
for in 1738 there were certain evidences of decay both in 
domestic architecture and in religion. A man who has felt 
the terrors, either in experience or prospect, of 


“Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail,” 


is not apt to be over charitable in his comments; but as for- 
tune became kindlier Johnson developed into as fulsome a 
flatterer of London as any mistress could have wished. “A 
man who is tired of London is tired of life,” said he. 

He came up from the country at the age of twenty- 
eight, with his erstwhile pupil, David Garrick, and for 
eleven years lived and worked hither and yon as a respecta- 
ble literary drudge. For the next decade, from 1748 to 1758, 
he established himself at Gough Square, Fleet Street. Then 
for seven years he consorted with the lawyers in Staple Inn, 
Gray’s Inn and the Inner Temple. From 1765 to his death 
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in 1784 he resided at Johnson’s Court and Bolt Court, both 
of them off Fleet Street. Thus for more than a third of 2 
century he was living in the little district bounded by the 
River, Chancery Lane, Holborn and the Fleet Market. The 
distinguished aristocracy might make as much as they chose 
of the sumptuous West End, but he was content with the 
older, simpler neighborhood. As his power increased and 
his fame as an intellectual leader spread, a distinguished 
group gathered about him and met him on his own terms. 
“The Club” (which later admitted the existence of other 
clubs by taking the slightly less inclusive name of “The 
Literary Club”) was founded by Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshue 
Reynolds in 1764. Burke and Goldsmith were other orig- 
inal members; later elections included Fox, Gibbon, Adam 
Smith, Garrick, Sheridan and Dr. Burney. It was quite as 
exclusive as Almacks, much less expensive, and much more 
worth while. Its permanent establishment was as great 
as any of Johnson’s achievements, for it marked perhaps 
more emphatically than any other one thing in its day the 
complete emancipation of literature from fashion, and the 
coming of a day when neither riches nor poverty could of 
themselves distinguish a member of the republic of letters. 






































By Kate Fisher Kimball 


N Lichfield you are in the heart of England, once the 
| ancient Saxon Kingdom of Mercia. Mercia, in the 
seventeenth century stood for paganism. In the Saxon 
Kingdoms to the North and South, Christianity was slowly 
making headway, but Mercia, under its mighty King Penda 
held out stubbornly. It was the “march” or border against 
the unconquered Briton of Wales and the last stronghold of 
the old gods. 

Far to the Northwest on the rocky coast of Scotland an 
Irish monk, Columba, had founded the island monastery of 
Iona, and hither young Oswald of Northumbria had 
fled for refuge in the uncertain state of the Northumbrian 
Kingdom. Later when King, Oswald sent for missionaries 
from Iona to establish a monastery on the eastern coast of his 
dominions, and at Lindisfarne or Holy Island this new cen- 
ter soon shed its light throughout the dark land. With 
Aidan, its first bishop, Oswald himself as interpreter fre- 
quently made long journeys among his people. But in an at- 
tempt to save his neighbors of East Anglia from the yoke 
of Penda he was slain, and Mercia gleefully harried the 
stricken Northumbrians. “See Lord what ill Penda is doing” 

*The series of “English Cathedrals” began in the September, 


1910, CHAUTAUQUAN, with “Canterbury.” In succeeding issues have 
appeared “Ely,” “Westminster Abbey,” and “Salisbury.” 
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was the pathetic prayer of Aidan. But while monk and mis- 
sionary labored on, the mills of God were slowly grinding. 
Penda’s son, ruling the Middle English, at length became a 
convert and brought teachers from Lindisfarne to instruct 
his people. Bitterly the aged Penda watched the course of 
events, noting with scorn the human imperfections of the dis- 
ciples of the cross. He had slain and mutilated Oswald, 
and as he saw Northumbria under Christian Oswi becoming 
strong and reunited, the old chieftain rallied his hosts for a 
death blow at this latest rival. In 655 at Winwoed near 
Leeds the new faith and the old grappled at last. The Mer- 
cians fled. A storm-swollen river hastened the work of de- 
struction and with the death of Penda came the twilight of 
the gods. 

Within twenty years of the great battle, churches had 
sprung up all over Mercia and the life and work of St. Chad 
had left its mark upon England for all time. These were 
momentous years for the English church. Should the Celtic 
form of Christianity introduced by Columba and his monks 
prevail or that which entered through Augustine under the 
church of Rome? The Council of Whitby led by King Oswi 
decided in favor of Rome and under Theodore of Tarsus, a 
Greek monk who became archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Saxon churches grouped in their often warring kingdoms, 
were united under a common head. At this time Mercia was 
without a bishop and Theodore, observing that a certain Lin- 
disfarne monk, Ceadda, temporarily exalted to the bishopric 
of York, had also accepted his retirement to humbler work 
with equal serenity, assigned to him the important post of 
bishop for Mercia. 

Ceadda or St. Chad was the first to fix the seat of the 
bishopric at Lichfield where his modest hut stood close to the 
banks of Stowe pool. Today an ancient stone church called 
St. Chad’s stands hard by, but the little wooden church of 
St. Mary, built by St. Chad himself, tradition places nearer 
the site of the present cathedral. In his humble habitation 
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with seven colleagues St. Chad fasted and prayed and car- 
ried on his laborious work. No dreams of a great cathedral, 
still less of a Bishop’s palace, we may believe, ever flitted be- 
fore him. He had a huge diocese stretching across England 
and long journeys on foot were his portion as he shepherded 
his scattered flock. A Celtic poet sings of his last hours 
when angelic voices filled his little cell and he waited for the 
death messenger, the “lovable guest,” to come for him. Less 
than three years closed his work, but the remembrance of his 
devoted life brought great numbers of pilgrims to his shrine 
and all through Middle England churches were built to his 
memory. 

Another twenty years passed. Then Bishop Hedda is 
said to have built a stone church where the cathedral now 
stands and to have dedicated it to St. Peter. Tradition 
also holds that St. Chad’s bones were brought from their 
resting place near his cell and deposited here, but as to what 
buildings actually arose on this particular spot up to the 
time of the Normans nothing is really known. Lichfield’s 
early annals are more than usually misty. Yet Mercia’s 
fighting spirit left its characteristic mark on these early days 
of her church history, for a hundred years after the over- 
throw of Penda, another great ruler, Offa, came into power 
for nearly half a century. Under him Mercia again stood at 
the head of the English Kingdoms. But Charlemagne from 
his Frankish dominions over the sea was watching this new 
power on his Northern horizon. Enemies of Mercia were 
welcomed at his court and the weaker English Kingdoms ap- 
pealed to him for support. Kent once and again revolted 
from Offa and when the Archbishop of Canterbury was dis- 
covered plotting for Frankish aid, Offa humbled him by se- 
curing from the Pope the right to create an Archbishop of 
Lichfield independent of Canterbury. For eighteen years 
Lichfield’s archbishops wielded a widespread authority, but 
with the death of Offa Canterbury regained her old su- 
premacy. Then came the terror of the Danes. The Abbeys 
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of Peterborough and Ely in the fen country went up in 
flames and Mercia paid tribute, but history is silent as to what 
happened at Lichfield. 

With the coming of the Normans we tread on firmer 
ground, though the destruction of nearly all archives in 
the civil wars has left Lichfield singularly destitute of early 
records. The foundations of the Norman church have been 
traced in part. Nothing remains of it above ground. Even 
its date is unknown but presumably late in the 12th century 
and if ever finished, it was short lived at best. Just before 
the Norman Conquest, began the long rivalry between Lich- 
field and its neighbor Coventry for chief authority in the 
diocese. Influenced by his beautiful Lady Godiva, famed 
for her ride through Coventry, Earl Leofric built and en- 
dowed a great Benedictine Abbey, so wealthy that “the walls 
seemed almost too strait to hold it all.” Wealth meant 
power, and the monks of Coventry pitted against the canons 
of Lichfield, became involved in a warfare far from spirit- 
ual. At one period a bishop bought from the King the bar- 
ony of Coventry, he and his successors becoming also ab- 
bots of the monastery, to the great irritation of the monks 
who contended that Coventry was being exploited for the 
enrichment of the Cathedral at Lichfield. Roger de Clinton, 
known as the “soldier-bishop,” for he was a crusader, is 
credited with building Lichfield’s Norman Cathedral, but 
the thirteenth century saw the complete transformation of 
the heavy Norman building into one of the most beautiful of 
English Gothic churches. When and how the various 
changes came about and by whom can only be conjectured. 

Lichfield Cathedral, one of the smallest of English min- 
sters, is also one of the loveliest with a subtle charm which 
is captivating. Seen from a slight distance there is a fascin- 
ation about the way in which its three delicate spires, “the 
ladies of the vale” group,themselves to the bewilderment 
of the beholder. You view them from the Southwest over 
the tree tops by “Minster pool” and they are of equal height. 
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You approach them circumspectly from the West and the 
two front spires rise to an imposing altitude, while the third 
drops into the background. Perplexed you climb the hill- 
side on the North or cross Minster pool at its eastern end, 
when the central tower easily soars above her elusive West- 
ern sisters. 

Entering the Cathedral Close by the Western roadway, 
only the scantiest indications of the old gate, one of Bishop 
Langton’s “beautiful gates,” can be detected nor is the en- 
closure itself extensive. Yet there is a cosy loveliness about 
the spot which seems an appropriate setting for this demure 
Cathedral resting serenely against the sloping hillside, giving 
no hint at first of its checkered and perilous career. The 
color of the building is distinctive, born of its own surround- 
ings,—not a “Cathedral gray” nor yet the mellow brown of 
Westminster, but a warm red sandstone quarried from the 
neighboring hills, its varying tones lending their lights and 
shadows to the nobly designed and richly carved facade. 

Lichfield Cathedral is Gothic throughout. In striking 
contrast to the severe Early English of Salisbury, it express- 
es the full flowering of the luxuriant Decorated style with 
just enough of the Early English to show the evolution of 
the Gothic spirit. As you enter the church you feel at once 
its atmosphere of refinement and elegance, though it is less 
awe inspiring perhaps than some of the greater cathedrals. 
Shorter by at least a hundred feet than Canterbury or Ely 
its proportions are so perfect that all considerations of size 
are lost in the impression of its beauty. As you stand by 
the West door and look up through the Nave it seems 
illumined with a ruddy glow. The lighter shades of the 
sandstone used for the interior have a roseate tinge and 
there are no dark Purbeck marble shafts so frequently used 
in early English architecture. 

Lichfield has been damaged and restored to a pitiful ex- 
tent, but the interior of her beautiful Nave has been re- 
markably preserved almost as in its original state. Here 
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you can study Decorated Gothic in its finest expression. 
Notice the clustered columns which form the piers of the 
Nave. No bands encircle them as in the Early English peri- 
od. The capitals are carved with foliage in great variety. 
Sculptured heads terminate the drip stones over the great 
arches and the spandrels are decorated with circles each 
enclosing a trefoil. Very lavish is the decoration of the 
triforium with its dog tooth moldings, above which a similar 
molding forms the horizontal “string course” and still high- 
er up encloses the clerestory windows. These odd shaped 
clerestory windows, spherical triangles, are somewhat rare 
though you have noted them on the outside wall of the 
triforium at Westminster Abbey. Noticeable also are the 
heavily carved capitals of the slender vaulting shafts, be- 
tween the bays of the triforium, where they spread out to 
form the roof. Lichfield’s roof is characteristically English. 
The long molding running lengthwise where the vaulting 
ribs meet overhead serves to emphasize the great length of 
the English Cathedral so different from the Continental 
churches where height was especially sought. This roof is 
more than usually adorned, heavy carved bosses marking the 
junction of the ribs. The windows of the aisles are very 
interesting. No longer the single lancets of the Early Eng- 
lish, their three lancet-shaped panes set under a single 
arch with trefoiled circles above, mark the geometrical stage 
of the Decorated style. Below the windows along the walls 
of the aisle runs a charming arcade of trefoiled arches and 
above each arch a pointed molding adorned with crockets. 
These details show how enthusiastically the Gothic builders 
in the middle of the thirteenth century strove to enrich 
their buildings. They were remarkably skilled craftsmen 
and the enormous extent to which Lichfield has been re- 
stored during the nineteenth century makes it possible fre- 
quently to compare the old with the later work. 

Entering the Choir just east of the Central tower, we 
are in the oldest part of the present building. The first three 
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bays comprise all that remains of the record of the Early 
English builders and even this has been largely replaced by 
modern carving, though restored as faithfully as the nine- 
teenth century was capable of expressing the spirit of the 
thirteenth. With the aid of the building itself and the 
meagre records we learn its story. At the far East end is 
the Lady Chapel commenced by Bishop Walter de Langton 
in 1296, the end of the century which had seen the com- 
pletion of the Gothic building. This chapel is the glory of 
the Cathedral. Its polygonal apse is a continental rather 
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than an English feature and though the Roundheads left 
not a vestige of stained glass in the Cathedral, these grace- 
ful windows were filled early in the last century with rich 
old sixteenth century Flemish glass which brings back some- 
thing of the lost flavor of antiquity and adds a superb feature 
to the building. The arcading around the walls of the chapel 
and the beautiful band of tracery above, with the brackets 
and canopies for saints, are of ancient date, but the Round- 
heads made short work of the saints and the present fig- 
ures can claim merely the prestige of good modern crafts- 
manship. 

Bishop Langton’s Lady Chapel only paved the way for 
further Gothic achievements. The passion for “improving” 
Cathedrals seems to have been a kind of primal instinct in 
the Middle Ages. The Early English style was scarcely 
“up-to-date” at this time and the Presbytery between the 
Lady Chapel and the Choir was accordingly rebuilt in Dec- 
orated Gothic. You can detect the skilful way in which the 
early architects welded the styles together, the two types of 
capitals facing each other under the fourth arch. You no- 
tice also the difference between the east and west ends of 
the wall arcading in the aisles of the Choir. The Decorated 
work of this very lovely part of the Cathedral is worthy of 
most careful study. At first glance the large clerestory 
windows meeting the great pier arches seem to have obliter- 
ated the triforium. Then you observe that the windows 
have very high panelled sills allowing a passage to run 
along in front of them, the true triforium, just behind the 
beautiful trefoiled “string course” above the pier arches. 
This unique triforium made possible also another unusual 
and highly decorative feature, the band of quatrefoil mold- 
ing which encloses each window. Sadly enough only one 
of the windows has been suffered to keep its original tracery 
which is an exceptionally beautiful example of the Decorat- 
ed Style. Cathedral fashions demanded a change and the 
civil war doubtless necessitated some restoration. Unfor- 
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tunately the present windows are not typical of Perpendicu- 
lar Gothic at its best. 

Finally in the Chapter House and its lavishly adorned 
entrance passage there is a wealth of carving later than the 
Early English Choir, but earlier than the Presbytery so 
that the whole Cathedral illustrates in a remarkable degree 
the successive steps in the development of a great art. 

In the South Aisle a tiny gallery leads to the charming 
little Early English Chapel of the Head of St. Chad still 
containing an old stone aumbry or cupboard, the traditional 
spot where St. Chad’s head was preserved and exhibited 
from the gallery to the pilgrims below. The Chapel was 
ruined in the civil wars, but in its restored form is a worthy 
memorial. 

So from its earliest beginnings the church of the lowly 
and peace-loving St. Chad has breathed the atmosphere of 
warfare. When Bishop Langton honored the memory of 
the Saint by erecting a great shrine between the Lady 
Chapel and the High Altar, the fighting traditions of Mer- 
cia were still deeply rooted in Lichfield, and the militant 
bishop who was also Edward the First's Lord High Treas- 
urer, built himself a glorious palace with towers and turrets 
near to the Cathedral and then added to the previous forti- 
fications of the Close “two beautiful gates” and a high 
stone wall. A deep moat beside the palace protected the 
Close on the east and the beautiful “Minster pool” supplied 
by nature on the South, completed its defenses. 

But the fate of those who “take the sword” was never 
more signally illustrated than here, for the Cathedral’s forti- 
fications proved its undoing. When the anarchy of the civil 
wars broke out the royalists took refuge in the Close and in 
March, 1643, a force of Roundheads under Lord Brooke, an 
ardent hater of Cathedrals, arrived in Lichfield and the 
siege began. Having dedicated Lichfield’s church to de- 
struction, Lord Brooke had first halted his army in sight 


of the town and devoutly prayed for some special token 
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of divine approval. He had scarcely trained his guns on 
the Southeast gate of the Close when a shot fired from 
the battlements of the great tower struck him in the fore- 
head and he fell dead. His fate was regarded by the be- 
sieged as clearly a miracle. It was March 2, St. Chad’s day, 
and the shot fired from St. Chad’s Church was the work of 
| “Dumb Dyott” a deaf mute whose affliction marked him as 
a special agent of the divine will! Lord Brooke’s death was 
kept a secret as long as possible lest his soldiers should con- 
sider it a sign, and the bombardment went on for three 
days, when the besieged capitulated. 

The Cathedral was in a pitiable state, its walls weak- 
ened, the stained glass destroyed and the central tower de- 
molished. In its fall it had broken the roof of the church 
in several places. To add to its desecration the parliamen- 
tary soldiers took possession of the church, pulled down 
the carved woodwork, stripped the tombs of their brasses, 
battered the saints and destroyed the ancient records stored 
in the Cathedral. The discovery of a chalice and crozier 
in one of the tombs led to the rifling of others and the 
soldiers amused themselves by hunting a cat with hounds 
through the church “delighting themselves with the echo 
from the goodly vaulted roof.” 

Until the Restoration of the Monarchy the Cathedral 
remained in a sadly dilapidated condition. When in 1661 
Bishop Hacket cleared out the rubbish, inserted the Per- 
pendicular Windows and re-erected the Central Spire, the 
inherent beauty of the building was once more apparent 
though still bearing the marks of its ill usage. 

In the eighteenth century a famous preacher, Dr. Sache- 
verel, held forth in the Cathedral against the perniciousness 
of dissent! His most fascinated auditor was Samuel John- 
son, aged three, who, perched upon his father’s shoulders, 
“would have stayed forever in the church, satisfied with be- 
holding him.” Lichfield reveres his memory. In its old 
grammar school, Johnson, Addison, and David Garrick were 
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all educated. His birthplace where his father also had a 
bookshop has been secured by the city as a permanent me- 
morial. Next door is the Three Crowns where Johnson 
frequently stayed and opposite in the public square is his 
monument with reliefs commemorating the Sacheverel 
incident, the devotion of his school fellows who carried 
him on their backs to school and his penance at Uttoxe- 
ter where he stood bareheaded in the rain for three hours 
to expiate a youthful disobedience. Behind Johnson’s 
back at the further end of the Square stands Boswell! 
In the South transept of the Cathedral are tablets to 
both Johnson and Garrick and a statue of Johnson also oc- 
cupies a niche on the exterior of the South wall. 


During Johnson’s century it was found that the 
walls of the Nave, weakened by ill treatment, were 
being forced out by the heavy roof which necessitated 
a change from stone to lath and plaster except in the 
end bays. At this time also the fatal era of Ro- 
man cement was introduced by the Architect Wyatt 
though it was not until after his time that it ran riot. Then 
much of the West front was cased with blocks of stucco 
while rows of ugly cement figures filled the niches and old 
carvings were ruthlessly pared away. In the last half of the 
nineteenth century the Cathedral submitted to its final ex- 
perience of architectural surgery. A more sympathetic re- 
storer, Sir Gilbert Scott, relieved it of its incubus of Roman 
cement, cleaned the interior, which was “one uniform dead 
yellowish whitewash many coats thick” and endeavored to 
approach in stone once more the spirit of the old Gothic. 
He scarcely escaped the temptation to make all things new 
which must beset such a restorer, but the building as it 
greets us today is nevertheless a vision of loveliness. 

A final stroll around the outside of the Cathedral shows 
us the venerable North Transept door and walls of the Nave 
much as the early builders left them. On the South side 
the bullet marks of the great siege are still visible and 
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though the South Transept door and the entire West Front 
with its exquisitely designed doorways are practically new 
throughout the general effect of the Cathedral is certainly 
one of irresistible charm. The lofty spirituality of St. Chad 
expressed in the early Gothic ideals of beauty and reverence 
has triumphed. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for February, pages 159-220.) 
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DICKENS AND SOROSIS 


“The founder of Sorosis, Mrs. J. C. Croly, better known to her 
contemporaries as Jennie June, gives the following reason for the 
formation of Sorosis. 


“It was prior to March, 1868, that the Press Club of New 
York offered to Mr. Charles Dickens a dinner, which was to be given 
at the close of his reading tour in this country. 

“The somewhat churlish treatment accorded to Mrs. Croly’s 
application for a ticket, and, subsequently, to other ladies who ap- 
plied for an extension of the same privilege upon the same terms 
as men, suggested to Mrs. Croly the idea of a club composed of 
women only, that should manage its own affairs, represent as far as 
possible the active interests of women, and create a bond of fellow- 
ship between them which many women, as well as men, thought at 
that time it would be impossible to establish."—From “The Wo- 
man’s Club Movement” by Mary I. Wood, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for June, 1910. 





Shall We Ever Need an Old Age 


Pension Law? 
By .D. Lucile Field Woodward 


T would be interesting to discuss with our own old or 
near-old people of the industrious wage-earning class 
the question of old age pensions and the needs of the aged. 
What do you suppose that these good people would think? 
I have never talked to any of them on this subject, but I have 
heard many an old man say, “I have lived plainly, worked 
hard all of my life, and now I can thank God that I have 
enough to bury me and to take care of me until I die,” and 
I believe that if even the poorest and most discouraged were 
asked their opinions about pensions for the old, they would 
deny without a moment’s hesitation the possibility of there 
ever being any need of such an institution and firmly declare 
that Americans can take care of themselves, without the aid 
of pensions from the government. They would probably say, 
too, that there were other and better ways by which the gov- 
ernment could help them. 

It is this independent spirit that has characterized our 
people, old and young, since the beginning, and it is this 
spirit that we should foster. In other countries conditions 
have been such that the people could not provide for their 
old age, and the governments have wisely stepped in and es- 
tablished an old age pension, because it was the humane and 
economical thing to do. Such steps have been a credit to the 
country. It is a credit to any country when they provide 
proper care for their paupers; but at the same time it is a 
disgrace for them to have a class of old people, industrious, 
hard-working old people, so large and so poor that their care 
is a problem for the nation to solve. 

In the United States when we find old men and women 
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who must ask for aid, there is a cause for the condition, 
which, if it had been dealt with in time, would have saved 
the community the disgrace of a pauper family. Let us con- 
sider a few of these cases and then it will be easy to see 
what we do need here so that we never may have an old 
age problem and, in consequence, never need an old age 
pension. 

In a little shanty in one of the great cities, which is one 
of our best governed cities, there lives an old woman who 
tckes in washing for a living. She has worked hard all of 
her life and has always been frugal, but, nevertheless, her 
home is so poor that it scarcely keeps out the rain and the 
snow, and many a day she must go hungry. Yet it is not her 
fault that she is so destitute. Her husband died a few years 
ago and left no provision for her except two strong sons, 
neither of whom is married. As she told me of how hard it 
was for her to get along, I could not understand, for she said 
that her sons lived with her, and that they were strong and 
earned good wages; but she did not tell me what was soon 
made very clear. 

While I sat there in the corner by the old broken-down 
stove on which a boiler of clothes was steaming, the door 
was suddenly thrown open. From without came sounds of 
scuffing, and then in lurched four men. Two were sober, 
while the other two were drunk. One could not stand alone, 
and as the man let go of him he sprawled almost into my 
lap and was caught just before he hit the stove. The two 
helpless ones were the old lady’s strong sons, whom her hus- 
band had left her. The two sober men went away and we 
were alone with the sons, one talking and reeling about the 
room, the other in a chair in a stupor. The mother seemed 
not surprised, but she was ashamed, and she assured me that 
she would take care of them, for she knew how. She had 
had a long experience, some of which she told me at another 
time. I was glad to escape for I was of no use, and only an 
embarrassment to the poor old soul. 
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Here was the cause of her poverty—a drunken husband 
from whom her sons inherited the taste or desire for liquor, 
and six saloons within two blocks to minister to and thrive 
on their weakness. This industrious woman deserved a pen- 
sion, but it would have been wrong to give her one, for, if 
the sons had any feeling at all of responsibility for her care, 
the pension would have taken it away, and would have given 
them just that much more to spend from their own earnings 
on drink. 

Another time, in a crowded tenement house, I called at 
the different flats and in the first one I found the whole 
family at home. There was the old mother who had been 
left a widow at thirty-five. She had worked hard all her 
life to raise her family, and was now living with her mar- 
ried son who was unable to go out to work that day, for he 
had had a bad night. His emaciated body and hacking 
cough told the tale. The mother said that her husband had 
been taken the same way. She knew that before many weeks 
her daughter-in-law would be forced to take up the task of 
supporting the family, while she herself would have to ask 
help from the Charity Organization Society. All of her 
poverty and suffering in her old age was due to a disease 
which might have been prevented. 

My work once led me to inquire for a young man at a 
boarding-house in one of those gray, dismal towns where 
the sun never seems to shine. The young man was not 
there and I fell to talking with the old landlady, who seemed 
too old and weak to work, and who could scarcely make 
enough from.her boarders to pay the rent and the one ser- 
vant whom she was obliged to keep. She was ashamed of 
the house, and said, “we used to live fine and never did I 
think that we would come to this.” My inquiring look and 
glance at the old man who sat in the corner, who was be- 
ginning to take an interest in the conversation, brought forth 
the explanation. 

“Yes, lady,” he said, “you wouldn’t think that I once 
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weighed two hundred and ninety pounds; I scarcely weigh 
a hundred now. Nearly twenty years it is since I was hurt. 
It happened while I was cleaning my engine in the yard.” 
Here followed a description of the accident which had made 
him a cripple for life. 

“No,” he continued, “I couldn’t get a cent though I’d 
been with ’em for fifteen year and was a good worker, if I 
do say it myself. Yes, they paid a doctor to look after me 
when I was first hurt, but I ain’t done a stroke of work nor 
had a cent since I was brought home. Mother’s had her 
hands full takin’ care o’ me and I wish that I’d been brought 
home dead—it’d been easier. What’s goin’ to become of us? 
Nothin’ left but the poorhouse I guess, ‘cause we buried our 
only son.” 

A just compensation act, and this family would have 
been spared much of its suffering. 

Many times I have visited a Relief Society where for- 
eigners come for help, and each time I was surprised at the 
number of old men who were there waiting to plead their 
cause. They were all foreign-born, could not speak Eng- 
lish, and had been here only a few years. The secretary of 
the society said that there was no work which they could 
do, they were too old to learn a new language or to compete 
in any way with the younger men or with the native-born. 
Clearly, they should have stayed in their own country where 
those who are responsible for them could care for them. 
Now that they are here, however, we must care for them. 

In a hut back in the woods near a small town live an 
old man and woman. The woman who has several times 
been an inmate of the almshouse, is an epileptic and is feeble- 
minded. She is the mother of five children, all of whom are 
either feeble-minded or epileptic. The mian is mentally de- 
ficient, a hard drinker, and, by another woman, the father of 
three feeble-minded sons. They have always worked hard, 
doing what they could, but now they have not a decent place 
to live in, nor enough clothes to keep them warm, and prob- 
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ably they would starve if it were not for generous neighbors. 
The reason is that they are mentally unfit, and should have 
been in an institution, instead of being allowed to produce 
their kind. 

Thus we have some of the conditions which make pos- 
sible an old age problem. First, alcoholism, perhaps inher- 
ited from the father, and then fostered by liberal saloon 
licenses. In the case described the drunken sons were not to 
blame—they had never had a chance to be other than drunk- 
ards. If they had been looked after, and if the saloons had 
been closed the mother could well have taken care of herself, 
though she would not have had to, for her sons would indeed 
have been strong sons. 

Second, disease. An old age pension will not prevent 
disease and suffering, but if the state cares for its consump- 
tives and takes steps toward wiping out other diseases as 
well, though it will cost much in the beginning, it will not 
be as much as the care of the paupers and the criminals for 
which such diseases are responsible. 

Third, injury. When a man is injured, so that he is un- 
able to work and earn wages, should he be made to wait until 
he is sixty-five years old, the age when the old age pension 
takes effect, living all of the time in misery, until he is old 
enough to be provided for? We are all agreed that this 
would be most unjust, but we do know that a just compen- 
sation act would make any such condition quite impossible. 

Fourth. We have a large population of foreigners 
who are unable to meet the conditions here and pro- 
vide for their old age, because they come after they have 
passed the age when it is easy for them to assimilate. It is 
not just to them for us to allow them to come, for they can 
not better their condition and will only add to our own 
burdens. When they are old it seems only reasonable that 
the country where the conditions exist which have made 
them poor and kept them poor, should care for them. 
Lastly, defectives must be cared for and not allowed to 
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increase in number. In return for every defective for whom 
the country provides institutional room there will be saved 
f the country the care of an untold number of criminals, 
paupers, diseasec men and women, and dependent old peo- 
ple. 

There are, of course, cases where poverty seems to 
have no preventable cause, but they are so few in number 
that they need create no anxiety on the part of the people. 
It is not a normal, healthy state of conditions for any country 
to have a group of old people who have been unable to 
produce the means by which they can care for themselves 
comfortably in their old age. If there are such people some- 
thing has been wrong in the beginning. It may have been 
industrial conditions and low wages. A just wage will be 
large enough to allow the earner to provide for his daily 
needs and also to lay aside enough to assure his being well 
cared for in his old age. Perhaps the schools have been poor 
and the children have not been taught useful occupations, nor 
how to live temperately. Children should be made to under- 
stand the need of looking into the future, and of so living 
that old age will have no terrors. 

We must see to it that the low standard of living of our 
foreign population does not lower the wages of our native 
born men and women of the laboring class. For no matter 
how thrifty we may be nor how efficiently we prevent dis- 
ease and other causes of poverty, there will be no help for 
us if we allow wages to be lowered. Such a condition would 
mean an old age problem and the need of an old age pen- 
sion. But, on the other hand, if we wisely consider the fu- 
ture, keep a just wage either by a minimum wage law or 
other means, teach thrift and temperance in all things, and 
wipe out the causes of poverty as far as possible, then we 
will not have a class of dependent old people demanding 
sympathy and care from the government, but, instead, a body 
of workers resting in comfort after many years of toil. 























The Poet’s Part in the Making of 
England 


By M. Wilma Stubbs 


great nation is like a composite photograph; it is the 
sum total of many negatives both of the present and 
of the past, without any one of which the picture would 
be essentially different. The physical features of a coun- 
try, her relations with other nations, the skill of her generals, 
the wisdom of her statesmen, the strength or weakness of 
her common people, has each its part in the making of the 
final portrait. But the finer touches of the picture, grace 
and softness of outline, nobility combined with strength, 
for these another force has wrought—the poet. More per- 
haps than we know the poet has helped to fashion the Eng- 
lish nation as she appears today in the great gallery of 
European peoples. 

Carlyle in his discussion of the Hero as Poet says: “I 
fancy there is in him the Politician, the Thinker, Legislator, 
Philosopher ;—in one or the other degree, he could have 
been, he is all these.” And Carlyle would seem to be right. 
The poet has not always stood apart from the din of battle 
fearing to lose in the fierceness of the conflict his seer’s 
vision. Even in Anglo-Saxon days the scop was a vital part 
of the life of each petty kingdom and after the rude feast- 
ing was over sang in the presence of the king and his 
thegns the brave deeds of the warrior heroes. When the 
religious orders were introduced into England the literary 
life of the nation for a time centered in the monasteries, 
but with the beginnings of modern literature in the four- 
teenth century we find the poet again in the midst of prac- 
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tical affairs. Chaucer, “the poet of the dawn,” spent a long 
life in one or another form of public.service. Between the 
years 1370-1380 he was seven times sent to continental coun- 
tries on diplomatic missions. During these visits to Italy, 
France and Flanders he helped to negotiate commercial 
treaties, to arrange for the king’s marriage and to attend to 
“affairs touching the expediting of the king’s wars.” Besides 
holding local offices, in his old age he sat in Parliament as 
Knight of the Shire for Kent. 

Then when the dawn brightened over England and the 
morning light was all filled with the sweetness of melody 
and men felt that it was good to be alive and to listen to 
the master singers of all time, life was too many-sided for 
even the dreamer to hold aloof from a world radiant with 
visions. Wyatt who with Surrey introduced the sonnet 
into England was ambassador to Spain when Charles V was 
Emperor. Surrey before his imprisonment was marshal of 
the king’s army in France. Sidney died fighting gloriously 
in his country’s service. Even so purely romantic a work 
as the “Faerie Queen” was written in the midst of political 
turmoil while its author, an exile from the gay court, was 
employed in various official capacities in Ireland. 

A half century later the Puritan cause had no more able 
or sane defender than John Milton. Renouncing his long 
desired visit to the classic lands of Sicily and Greece and 
subordinating his plans for a great epic to his country’s need, 
the poet returned to England as the urgency of the struggle 
for freedom became apparent, and for twenty years gave 
his best to the cause from which he was to retire only 
when it went down in defeat. In his pamphlets he “de- 
fended religious liberty against the prelates, civil liberty 
against the crown, the liberty of the press against the ex- 
ecutive, and liberty of conscience against the Presbyte- 
rians.” The immediate cause of his blindness was the ad- 
ditional strain caused by preparation of the “Defense of 
the English People,” which, however we may judge it today, 
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was to Milton the accomplishment of a high duty. To the 
reorganization of government he lent a ready hand in ac- 
cepting the Latin secretaryship in 1649, which with a com- 
paratively small salary required that the poet’s time should 
be entirely at the disposal of the government. 

Under Queen Anne, literature became the ladder to 
profitable positions in the government. Addison, Tickell 
and Prior received abundant reward for party service. In 
an age when partisanship rather than patriotism was the 
fashion, Addison attempted with his calm reasonableness 
to bring into England’s political life a more healthy spirit. 
From the Augustan Age to our own day changing economic 
conditions which have made literature possible as a profes- 
sion have in the main kept the poet from this active partici- 
pation in the state affair. We should be far from justified, 
however, in supposing from this fact that the state during 
these years has been uninfluenced by the poet. As we have 
already seen, the poet of the preceding centuries was more 
or less directly connected with the king and the court and 
as in the case of Milton the personal influence of the man 
of letters upon the political life of his time was often con- 
siderable. He proved, in fact, the truth of Carlyle’s state- 
ment, that the poet had in him something of the Politician. 
3ut we may be equally sure that he was also the Thinker 
and Philosopher and in this capacity his influence even then 
was perhaps greatest. How much, for instance, the glory 
of the Elizabethan Period was due to the statesmanship of 
the Queen and her advisers, and how much to that “nest of 
song-birds” which made this age the wonder of all time is 
a moot question. In recent years the influence of the poet 
as thinker and philosopher has been one of the important 
factors entering into the making of twentieth century Eng- 
land. That is to say, he has largely affected the intellectual, 
the social and the religious life of his country. 

The poet has a deeper insight, a keener vision, than 
other men. Not only “what they aspired to be and were not” 
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but what they have not even as yet aspired to be is the theme 
of his song. While night still broods over the plain, he 
sees the glory and splendor of the day and that vision he 
must transmit as helpfully as possible to his fellows. Thus 
when the service of the church became ineffective in English 
life through the false standards of its priesthood and the 
moral ideals of the nation were being endangered, thcre 
arose a Chaucer and a Langland to attack in a differing 
spirit the same evils. That the fame of a friar should rest 
on the fact that he was “the beste beggere in his hous” and a 
monk should be reputed “a fair prelat” because he “lovede 
venerye” and costly dress, is proof enough of the need of 
the poet to record his vision of the true priest rendered 
concrete in Chaucer’s description of the “pourre persoun of 
a toun.” 
“This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 
That first he wroughte, and afterward he taughte; 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caughte ; 
And this figure he added eek ther-to, 
That if gold ruste, what shall yren do? 

x* * * * * * &* & KX * ~ *x* * * * 
He wayted after no pompe and reverence, 
Ne maked him a spyced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it him-selve.” 

Again in our own day the ringing message of the poet, 
who trusted that “somehow good should be the final goal 
of ill,” who knew that “God fulfills himself in many ways,” 
who when life was done fared forth into the great beyond, 
hoping to see his Pilot face to face, this message of hope 
and belief from one who had himself met doubt, was sent 
forth to a people who on a new quest for truth seemed des- 
tined to grope blindly, the old landmarks gone, and to find 
new material truth without new faith. With an influence 
not so directly and immediately felt as Tennyson’s because 
from the very nature of his work he had not so large a 
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hearing the splendid optimism of Browning has yet be- 
come an important factor in the molding of England’s 
thought. 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and 
by.” 
And England and the world has heard the music and caught 
the Vision ; and though the ideal may forever elude the grasp 
as clearer sight forever intensifies and distances the glory, 
yet the nation, as the individual, may think gratefully of the 
valiant soul who 
“Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong would tri- 
umph.” 
The voice of the nation at its truest and best is the voice 
of Browning in “Rabbi Ben Ezra:” 


“But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men! 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I, to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily,—mistake my end, to slake thy thirst: 
So, take and use thy work, 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand!” 


The practical reforms of the last century had their 
prophets also. Heralding 
*“Not kings and lords but nations, 
Not thrones and crowns but men,” 


*Ebenezer Elliott. 
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the Corn-Law Rhymer prepared the way for work which 
the Irish Famine was to arouse the country to finish. Thomas 
Hood by his pathetic appeals, written when Death had set his 
seal upon his own life, excited the pity of all classes of 
society for the lonely stitcher in the attic, listening to the 
swallow beneath the eves and longing 


“to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet.” 
Never has poet more truly interpreted the cry of the op- 
pressed than did Mrs. Browning, then Elizabeth Barrett, 
in the agonized plaint of the little children at their long 
weary hours of work in factories and mines. 


“*Your old earth,’ they say, ‘is very dreary; 
Our young feet,’ they say, ‘are very weak! 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek; 
Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children 
For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old?’ 
ee es & © 2 - eo eS. Se C8 Oe Oe SD 
‘For oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep.’ 
* * * * x * * * * ok * * * * * 
“How long,’ they say, ‘how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move the world, on a child’s heart— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath!’ ” 
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Try to imagine, if you will, children of four and five and 
six years, set to work drawing sledge-tubs in the mines, 
often before dawn, until they became so utterly exhausted 
that inhuman devices had to be resorted to in order to awake 
then from their few hours’ sleep, and then ask yourself 
if the woman who aroused the English people to support 
Lord Ashley in his reform factory legislation had not a 
part in the making of the nation. 

If to a certain extent literature mirrors the thought of 
the age in which it is produced, it. also exerts a reflex in- 
fluence upon the life not alone of that day but also of 
succeeding generations. Not always, it is true, does the 
poet measure up to the fulness of the task. He may be ham- 
pered by circumstances, by failure to keep a broad outlook, 
he may sometimes see the past too plainly to deal with the 
present, but if his work is to endure, it contains something 
which will affect in some way the molding of the nation. 
Vhether it is Wordsworth teaching serenity and simplicity, 
opening blind eyes to discover nobility in humble homes 
and finding in the tiny flower “thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears,” or Shelley and Keats and the poets of 
the Pre-Raphaelite priesthood with an artistic message linking 
beauty and imagination to the purely intellectual; whether 
it is the softening, refining influence of the esthetic brought 
to bear upon the rugged strength of a nation forever strug- 
gling upward to larger achievement, or the voice of the 
prophet crying out for religious and intellectual and social 
emancipation, whatever the form and the nature of the in- 
spired word and however incomplete and faulty it may seem, 
yet it is a seed sown in fruitful ground which shall afterward 
spring up and bring forth an abundant harvest. In the 
problems which today are forcing themselves upon the at- 
tention of all thinking people, may the voice of the poet- 
prophet send out a clear and ringing message which shall 
lead the nation aright when prejudice in one or another 


form seems likely to endanger progress. 
5 
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“What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure,— 
All of praise that hath admonished 

All of virtue shall endure; 
These are themes for poets’ uses.” 


The Vesper Hour* 


The East and the West 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 


Preached in Trinity Church, Boston, Sunday morning, September 
22, 1878. 
N the ninth verse of the hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm 
are these words: “If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” 

In this utterance of the Psalmist, as in the whole Psalm, 
the most simple meaning is the expression of belief in the 
omnipresent power of God. The traveller who passes from 
one quarter of the glcbe to another, feels that the encircling 
sky which girdles in the ocean is but a type of the unseen 
Power that surrounds us all. It is the same truth as that 
expressed in the last words of the earliest English naviga- 
tors in American waters: “Heaven is as near to us on the 
sea as on the land.” The philanthropist, whose wide charity 
embraces within its grasp the savage and the civilized man, 
the white man and the negro, feels that the hand of God is 
with him in his enterprises, because in the face of all his 
fellow-men he recognizes, however faintly and feebly de- 
lineated, the image of the likeness of God. Howard and 
Wilberforce, Eliot and Channing, were alike sustained by 
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the thought that, in the widest diversities of human nature, 
and in the lowest depths of human degradation, God was 
with their efforts, because in the better part of every human 
being there was a spark of the Divine spirit. The philoso- 
pher who endeavors to trace out the unity of mankind, and 
the unity of all created things, consciously or unconsciously 
expresses the same truth; namely, that our Maker’s eyes saw 
our substance yet being imperfect, and that “in His book 
were all our members written, which day by day were fash- 
ioned” and evolved, “while as yet there were none of them,” 
while all was as yet rudimental and undeveloped, alike in the 
individual and in the race. The heart-stricken, lonely, doubt- 
ing sufferer, who sees only a step before him, who can but 
pray, “Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom”—he 
too can echo the words of the Psalmist: “The darkness is 
no darkness to Thee; the darkness and light to Thee are both 
alike.” “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

But in the especial form of the words of the text there 
is a peculiar force, which it is my purpose on this occasion 
to bring before you. The Psalmist wishes to indicate that 
God was to be found in those regions of the earth into which 
it was least likely that any Divine influence should pene- 
trate; and he expresses it by saying: “If I were to take the 
wings of the morning, if I were to mount on the outspread- 
ing radiance which in the eastern heavens precedes the rise 
of dawn, if I were to follow the sun on his onward course, 
and pass with him over land and ocean till I reach the 
uttermost parts of the sea, far away in the distant and un- 
known ‘West’”—For in the original the two words mean 
the same thing—“even there also, strange as it may seem, the 
hand of God will lead us, the right hand of God will hold 
us; even there also, beyond the shadows of the setting sun, 
even there, beyond the farthest horizon, the farthest West 
of the farthest sea, will be found the Presence which leaps 
over the most impassable barriers.” To the Psalmist, living 
in Palestine, living in those regions which were then the 
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sole seat, not only of religion, but of civilization and knowl- 
edge also, this expression was the most forcible mode which 
he could adopt of saying that nowhere in the wide world 
could he wander from the care of the Almighty; and in so 
saying he has, whether intentionally or not, given utterance 
to a truth to which the other parts of the Bible bear witness, 
but which receives its full confirmation in the New Testa- 
ment, and its full realization in the history of Christendom 
and of the modern world. That which seemed to him so 
portentous as to be almost incredible, has become one of the 
familiar, we might almost say one of the fundamental, 
axioms of our religious and social existence. “Not only 
in the East”—so we may venture to give his words their 
fullest and widest meaning—‘“not only in the East, conse- 
crated by patriarchal tradition and usage, but in the un- 
known and distant islands and seas of the West, the power of 
God shall be felt as a sustaining help and guiding hand.” 
True religion, the point of contact between the East and 
the West, this is the thought upon which I propose to dwell. 
And, first, let us observe the actual fact in human experi- 
ence. The contrast between the East and the West is one 
of the most vivid which strikes the mind of man. Of the 
great geographical impressions left even on the most casual 
observer, none is deeper than that which is produced when 
a child of Western civilization sets foot on the shores of 
the Eastern world. And so in history, as has been observed 
by a profound student, two distinct streams of human inter- 
est have always followed the race of Shem and the race of 
Japhet ; but the turning points, the critical moments of their 
history, have been when the two streams have crossed each 
other, and met, as on a few great occasions, in conflict or in 
union. It is the very image which is presented to us in the 
splendid vision of the Evangelical Prophet in the sixtieth 
chapter of the book of Isaiah. The seer lifts up his eyes, 
and beholds on one side all the nations of the East, with 
all the peculiarities of custom and of dress such as have 
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endured from his time to ours—dromedaries and camels, 
golden ornaments from India, clouds of incense from Arabia, 
flocks and herds from the wandering tribes of Arabia and 
Tartary—all crowding to receive the blessings of the future. 
And this was fulfilled; for we are never allowed to forget 
that Christ was born of an Eastern nation, clothed in East- 
ern dress, speaking in an Eastern language, familiar with 
Eastern sky and land. He was of the seed of Abraham, 
the first wanderer from the Eastern hills; of Isaac, brother 
of the Arabian Ishmael; of David and Solomon, Oriental 
kings. To his Eastern birthplace the churches of the West 
have ever turned with peculiar reverence, and his Eastern 
home and Eastern tomb have been the points around which 
the conflicts of Europe again and again, and even in our 
recent time, have turned. 

There is an interest, as of our childish days, with which 
we cannot but regard the cradle of our race and of our faith, 
an interest not the less keen because that early sunrise of 
mankind has now been left so very far behind. The wings 
of the morning may flag and fail, but not so the purpose of 
God. It extends to the noon and to the evening no less. We 
must not look Eastward, we must not look backward, if we 
would know the true strength of human progress and of 
Christ’s religion. Westward, far into the Westward sea, 
the Prophet looked, when, after beholding the dromedaries 
and camels of Arabia coming from the East, he turned to 
that distant horizon, and exclaimed: “Who are these that 
fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows?” “The 
isles”—that is, the isles, and coasts, and promontories, and 
creeks and bays of the Mediterranean and Atlantic shores— 
“the isles shall wait for him, and the ships of Tarshish 
first.” Tarshish, that is, the West, with all its vessels of 
war and its vessels of merchandise; the ships of Tarshish 
first, of Phoenicia and Carthage and Spain—these first 
brought the shores of Cornwall, the name of Britain, within 
the range of the old civilized world. All these, with their 
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energy and activity, were to build up the walls, and pour 
their wealth through the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
And so in fact it has been. Westward went the apostle of 
the Gentiles, when starting from the coast of Syria he em- 
barked on what a great French writer has called the “Chris- 
tian Odyssey ;” westward to that island which alone emerged 
on the horizon of the Israelite as he looked from the heights 
of Lebanon, the spot which was to him the sole representa- 
tive of the westward races, the isle of Chittim, the isle of 
Cyprus, destined, perchance, in our later day to give back 
to the Eastern races what it once received from them. West- 
ward the Apostle still advanced when he crossed over from 
Asia into Europe, and came into contact with the civiliza- 
tion of Greece; westward yet again when he reached the 
mighty capital of the Western dominion; westward farther 
still when he stretched his yearning gaze toward what was 
then called the last limit of the world, the Pillars of Her- 
cules, the extreme border of Spain. And so it has been 
through the long history of Christendom. The Eastern 
Churches, in spite of all their manifold interest, have not 
been the true centers of Christianity. They may have their 
destiny and their mission; but it is in Italy, in France, in 
Germany, in England, in America, that the hopes of Chris- 
tian civilization rest. Christianity, born in the East, has 
become the religion of the West even more than the religion 
of the East. Only by traveling from its early home has it 
grown to its full stature. The more it has adapted itself to 
the wants of the new-born nations, which it embraces, the 
more has it resembled the first teaching and character 
of its Founder and of His followers. Judaism, as a su- 
preme religion, expired when its local sanctuary was de- 
stroyed. Mohammedanism after its first burst of conquest, 
withdrew almost entirely within the limits of the East. But 
Christianity has found not only its shelter and refuge, but 
its throne and sanctuary, in countries which, humanly speak- 
ing, it could hardly have been expected to reach at all. 
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From these Western countries, in spite of their manifold 
imperfections, that Eastern religion still sways the destinies 
of mankind. Under the shadow of that tree which sprang 
up from a grain of mustard-seed on the hills of Galilee, 
have been gathered the nations of the earth. The Christian 
religion rose on the “wings of the morning,” but it has re- 
mained in the “uttermost parts of the sea,” because the hand 
of God was with it, and the right hand of God was uphold- 
ing it. 

And now let us briefly consider what were the peculiar 
points of Christianity which have enabled it to combine these 
two worlds of thought, each so different from the other. 
In the full development, in its earliest and most authentic 
representation, we see the completion of those gifts and 
graces which East and West possess separately, and which 
we each are bound in our measure to appropriate. 

(1) First observe, on the one hand, in the Gospel His- 
tory, the awe, the reverence, the profound resignation to the 
Divine Will, the calm, untroubled repose, which are the very 
qualities possessed by the Eastern religions at a time when to 
the West they were almost wholly unknown, and which 
even now are more remarkably exhibited in Eastern nations 
than amongst ourselves. “Thy will be done,” that great prayer 
which lies at the root of all religion, is a thought which the 
old Western nations hardly understood. It breathes the 
spirt of the race of Abraham, of the race of Ishmael. “God 
is great,” so a Musselman Algerine once said to his Chris- 
tian captive. The captive, who came from the British Isles, 
has recorded that it was the first word of consolation that 
had reached his heart, and caused his sinking spirit to re- 
vive. On the other hand, look at the practical activity and 
beneficence which formed the sum and substance of the Re- 
deemer’s life; how good it was, how He made the service of 
man to be itself the service of God. This is a vast advance 
from the immovable East. It is the Divine recognition of 
those energetic faculties which have especially marked the 
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character of the Greek, the Roman, the German, and the 
Anglo-Saxon races of mankind. Christ has taught us how to 
be reverential, and serious, and composed. He has taught us 
no less how to be active, and stirring, and manly and cour- 
ageous. ‘The activity of the West has been incorporated 
into Christianity because it is comprehended in the original 
character and genius of our Founder, no less than are the 
awe and reverence which belong to the East. 

(2) Again, in every Eastern religion, even in that 
which Moses proclaimed from Mount Sinai, there was a 
darkness, a mystery, a veil on the people’s heart, a blind sub- 
mission to absolute authority. There was darkness around 
the throne of God; there was darkness within the temple 
walls; there was in the Holy of Holies a darkness never 
broken. To a large extent this darkness and exclusiveness 
must prevail always, till the time comes when we shall see 
no longer through a glass darkly. There always must be 
mystery in the greatést truths; “a boundless contiguity of 
shade,” which no philosophy, no inquiry, no revelation, no 
decrees of councils, no speculation of theologians, can ever 
fathom or remove. This marks Christianity in common 
with all the religions of the East. But yet, so far as the 
veil can be withdrawn, it has been withdrawn by Jesus 
Christ and by His true disciples. He is the light of’ the 
world. In Him we behold with open face the glory of the 
Father. He came to bear witness to the truth. He went to 
and fro, rousing the hearts and the minds of men to seek 
for truth. In Him the cry of inquiry and of freedom which 
had already been awakened in the West found a ready re- 
sponse. Not without a purpose was the Greek language, 
with all its manifold flexibility, chosen for the vehicle of His 
teaching, rather than the stiff, immovable Hebrew. Not 
without a natural affinity did the Grecian philosophy attach 
itself to the first beginnings of the Gospel. Not unfitly 
were Socrates and Plato deemed by the early Fathers to have 
been Christians before the time. The revival of the studies of 
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the ancient languages and the vast impulse given to the 
progress of human thought by the Reformation was in itself 
a new manifestation of Christ, a new declaration of His 
union with minds and classes of men who had before been 
deemed to be without God in the world. It is a constant re- 
minder, that in using to the utmost the resources of success, 
in watching for light from whatever quarter, in sifting and 
searching all that comes before us to the very bottom, we 
are fulfilling one of the chief calls of our religion, we are 
accomplishing the very will of the Redeemer. Whatever is 
good science is good theology ; whatever is high morality and 
pure civilization is high and pure religion. 

The freedom and progress of the West contrast as 
strongly with the stagnation of the East as the greenness 
of our fields contrasts with its arid plains, the shadows 
of our clouds and the freshness of our breezes with its burn- 
ing suns, the ceaseless variety and stir of our teeming cities 
with its vast solitudes. And it is a contrast which Christ 
and Christianity have anticipated. It is God’s gift to us, 
to be developed as our special contribution to the treasures 
of our common faith. Let us be of good heart, let us not 
be unworthy of our high calling. Wherever statements are 
received without evidence, wherever hollow watchwords are 
used like sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, there the 
shadow of barbarism is still upon us; wherever language is 
used as a veil to conceal our thoughts, wherever we allow 
ourselves to employ sacred words without meaning, there 
the light of the Gentiles has not dawned upon us. Truly it 
has been said, that the theological controversies which have 
agitated the churches to so little practical purpose have 
turned on words which were not defined, and therefore not 
understood. The moment the words have been defined, and 
their meaning appreciated, that moment the excitement has 
cooled, and the passions evaporated. So it was with the 
scholastic disputes concerning the Trinity; so it has been with 
more recent disputes concerning Predestination and Justifica- 
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tion. The spirit of Western enlightenment has turned its 
lantern upon them; and they have disappeared, or are dis- 
appearing, like phantoms and shadows, and the dayspring 
from on high has arisen in our hearts. 

(3) Again. There was in all Eastern religions, 
whether we look Godward or manward, a stern separation 
from the common feelings and interests of mankind. We 
see it, as regards man, in the hardness and harshness of 
Eastern laws; we see it, as regards God, in the 
profound prostration of the human soul, displayed first 
in the peculiarities of Jewish worship, and to this 
day in the prayers of devout Mussulmans. And _ this 
also enters in its measure into the life of Christ and the life 
of Christendom. The invisible, eternal, unapproachable 
Deity, the sublime elevation of the Founder of our religion 
above all the turmoils of earthly passion and of local preju- 
dice—that is the link of Christianity with the East. 

But, on the other hand, there was another side of the 
truth which until Christ appeared had been hardly revealed 
at all to the children of the older covenant. Degrading and 
erroneous as in many respects were the old Gentile notions 
of the Godhea‘, vet there was one thought which dimly and 
darkly ran through all the old religions of the nations which 
the Bible called the Children of Japhet: namely, the thought 
that the Gods were not far removed from any one of us. 
They had from time to time come down into the ranks of 
men; they had been seen laboring, suffering, weeping, nay, 
even dying, for the service and the welfare of the human 
race. And this it is which in the life and character of Christ 
is wonderfully combined with that deep reverence for God 
of which the Eastern nations had received so large a share. 
In Christ we see how the Divine Word could become flesh, 
and yet the Father of all remain invisible and inconceivable. 
In Christianity we see not merely, as in the Levitical system, 
man sacrificing his choicest gifts to God, but God, if one 
may say so, sacrificing His own dear Son for the good of 
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man. Not only the loftiness of God as with the Hebrews, 
but the condescension of God as with the Gentiles; not only 
the abasement of man as with the Jew, but the elevation 
of man as with the Greek—were in Jesus Christ set forth in 
indissoluble union. And with this closer revelation of the 
Divine compassion was called forth the justice, the gentle- 
ness, the mercy, the humanity, which the West has developed 
more strongly than the East, and which makes Christianity 
to be emphatically the religion of love and, in the largest 
sense, of charity. 

These are some of the points in which Christianity 
combines the religion of the East and West—in which, 
having sprung from the East, it has become the religion 
of our Western civilization. What do we learn from this? 
Surely the mere statement of the fact is an almost con- 
straining proof that the religion which thus unites both di- 
visions of the human race was indeed of an origin above 
them both ; that the light which thus shines on both sides of 
the image of humanity is indeed the light that lighteneth 
every man. There is no monotony, no sameness, no one- 
sidedness, no narrowness, here. The variety, the complex- 
ity, the diversity, the breadth, of the character of Christ 
and of His religion, is indeed an expression of the uni- 
versal omnipresence of God. It is for us to bear in mind 
that this many-sidedness of Christianity is a constant en- 
couragement to hold fast those particles of it which we 
already possess, and to reach forward to whatever elements 
of it are still beyond us. Say not that Christianity has 
been exhausted ; say not that the hopes of Christianity have 
failed, nor yet that they have been entirely fulfilled. “In 
our Father’s house are many mansions.” In one or other 
of these each wandering soul may at last find its place, here 
or hereafter. 

I have spoken hitherto of the general contrast between 
the East and the West, between the Children of Shem and 
the Children of Japhet, between the sacred regions of Asia 
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and the secular regions of Europe. I have tried to point 
out that here, as elsewhere, in the Gospel, that which was 
last has become first, that which seemed secular has be- 
come more holy than that which seemed most sacred; that 
the things of Caesar are not separate from the things of 
God, and that by giving to Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, we in that very act give to God the things which 
are God’s. Thus far, what I have said is applicable to the 
whole Western world, on the other side of the ocean as 
well as on this side. In this respect we are all the common 
children of the mighty nations which formed the center of 
the civilization and history of mankind. But does not every 
word that has been uttered acquire a larger significance 
to a son of that Old World when, standing here for the 
first time, he looks upon this New World, of which, in 
their loftiest flight of fancy or inspiration, apostle or prophet 
never dreamed? Is it possible for him, as he descends from 
his flight on the wings of the morning, and lands on these 
shores, where‘ the race and the faith of his fathers have 
struck so deep a root, not to feel again and yet again the 
thought which, more than a century ago, inspired the well- 
known line of the philosophic poet: “Westward the course 
of empire takes its way?” Far be it from any of us to pro- 
nounce with certainty that the latest offspring of time will 
be the noblest. Far be it for a stranger to forecast the 
duties or prospects which rise before his imagination, as he 
finds himself in this West beyond the West, in this West 
which even beyond itself looks forward to a yet farther 
West, towards which the bays and promontories of these 
eastern shores of the new continent shall, perchance, as the 
years roll on, stand in the same relation as the East, the 
ancient consecrated East, the ancestral hills and valleys of 
English and European Christendom, stand to them. We 
cannot, we dare not, forecast the future; but we cannot, 
we dare not, repress the thought that a future, vast and 
wonderful for good or for evil, must be in store for those 
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descendants of our common race to whom this mighty in- 
heritance has been given. For the New World as for the 
Old Werld there is a glorious work to do, a work which 
requires all the reverence, all the seriousness, all the repose, 
of the East; all the activity, all the freedom, all the progress, 
of the West; all the long past of Europe, all the long future 
of America—a work which neither can do for the other, 
but a work which both can do together. 

“Hast thou but one blessing, my Father? bless me, 
even me also, O my Father!” This is the prayer which 
East and West, England and America, may well send up 
from shore to shore. Give to each, the grace to learn from 
each. Give to each the strength to fulfil that pure and 
lofty mission which belongs to each. Give to each the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, of “holy hope and 
high humility,” to which the whole body of mankind, fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working of every part, 
shall make increase of the body unto the edifying of itself 
in love. We have taken the wings of the morning, we have 
dwelt in the uttermost parts of the Western sea. O, may 
Thy hand even there lead us onward! O, may Thy right 
hand even there hold us up! 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYING 


From “Rasselas,” by Samuel Johnson 


Among the artists that had been allured into the happy valley, 
to labor for the accommodation and pleasure of its inhabitants, was 
a man eminent for his knowledge of the mechanic powers, who had 
contrived many engines, both of use and recreation. By a wheel, 
which the stream turned, he forced the water into a tower, whence 
it was distributed to all the apartments of the palace. He erected 
a pavilion in the garden, around which he kept the air always cool 
by artificial showers. One of the groves appropriated to the ladies. 
was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran through it 
gave constant motion; and instruments of soft music were placed 
at proper distances, of which some played by the impulse of the 
wind, and some by the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, who was pleased 
with every kind of knowledge, imagining that the time would come 
when all his acquisitions should be of use to him in the open world. 
He came one day to amuse himself in his usual manner, and found 
the master busy in building a sailing chariot: he saw that the de- 
sign was practicable on a level surface, and with expressions of 
great esteem solicited its completion. The workman was pleased 
to find himself so much regarded by the prince, and resolved to 
gain yet higher honors. “Sir,” said he, “you have seen but a small 
part of what the mechanic sciences can perform. I have been long 
of opinion, that instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and 
chariots, man might use the swifter migration of wings; that the 
fields of air open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and idle 
ness need crawl upon the ground.” 

This hint rekindled the prince’s desire of passing the moun- 
tains; having seen what the machinist had already performed, he 
was willing to fancy that he could do more: yet resolved to in- 
quire further, before he suffered hope to afflict him by disappoint- 
ment. “I am afraid,” said he to the artist, “that your imagination 
prevails over your skill, and that you now tell me rather what you 
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wish, than what you know. Every animal has his element assigned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and beast the earth.” “So,” 
replied the machinist, “fishes have the water, in which yet beasts can 
swim by nature, and men by art. He that can swim needs not 
despair to fly; to swim is to float in a grosser fluid, and to fly is 
to swim in a subtler. We are only to proportion our power of re- 
sistance to the different density of matter through which we are 
to pass. You will be necessarily upborne by the air, if you can 
renew any impulse upon it faster than the air can recede from the 
pressure.” 

“But the exercise of swimming,” said the prince, “is very 
laborious; the strongest limbs are soon wearied; I am afraid the 
act of flying will be yet more violent: and wings will be of no great 
use, unless we can fly further than we can swim.” 

“The labor of rising from the ground,” said the artist, “will 
be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic fowls, but as we 
mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and the body’s gravity, will 
be gradually diminished, till we shall arrive at a region where the 
man will float in the air without any tendency to fall: no care 
will then be necessary but to move forwards, which the gentlest 
impulse will effect. You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will 
easily conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with 
wings, and hovering in the sky, would see the earth, and all its 
inhabitants rolling beneath him, and presenting to him successively, 
by its diurnal motion, all the countries within the same parallel. 
How must it amuse the pendant spectator to see the moving scene 
of land and ocean, cities and deserts! To survey with equal securi- 
ty the marts of trade, and the fields of battle; mountains infested 
by barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty and lulled 
by peace! How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all his 
passage; pass over to distant regions, and examine the face of na- 
ture from one extremity of the earth to the other.” 

“All this,” said the prince, “is much to be desired, but I am 
afraid that no man will be able to breathe in those regions of 
speculation and tranquility. I have been told, that respiration is 
difficult upon lofty mountains, yet from these precipices, though so 
high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very easy to fall; 
therefore I suspect, that from any height, where life can he sup- 
ported, there may be danger of too quick descent.” 

“Nothing,” replied the artist, “will ever be attempted, if al! 
possible objections must be first overcome. If you will favor my 
project, I will try the first flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
sidered the structure of all volant animals, and find the folding 
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continuity of the bat’s wings most easily accommodated to the 
human form. Upon this model I shall begin my task to-morrow, 
and in a year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice and 
pursuit of man. But I will work only on this condition, that the 
art shall not be divulged, and that you shall not require me to 
make wings for any but ourselves.” 

+ “Why,” said Rasselas, “should you envy others so great an 
advantage? All skill ought to be exerted for universal good; every 
man has owed much to others, and ought to repay the kindness that 
he has received.” 

“If men were all virtuous,” returned the artist, “I should with 
great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would be the security 
of the good, if the bad could at pleasure invade them from the 
sky? Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. A flight of 
northern savages might hover in the wind and light at once, with 
irresistible violence, upon the capital of a fruitful region that was 
rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the 
abode of happiness, might be violated by the sudden descent of 
some of the naked nations that swarm on the coast of the southern 
sea.” 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the performance, 
not wholly hopeless of success. He visited the work from time to 
time, observed its progress, and remarked many ingenious con- 
trivances to facilitate motion and unite levity with strength. The 
artist was every day more certain that he should leave vultures 
and eagles behind him, and the contagion of his confidence seized 
upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and on a morning appointed, 
the maker appeared furnished for flight on a little promontory: 
he waved his pinions awhile to gather air, then leaped from his 
stand, and in an instant dropped into the lake. His wings, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the water, and the prince 
drew him to land, half dead with terror and vexation. 

DICKENS AT WORK 

In an article entitled “Dickens at Work” Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens says, “One of the principal lessons to be learned from 
the career of Charles Dickens is that no great success can be at- 
tained in life without constant, unremitting, arduous toil.” Mr. 
Dickens tells of the hard work, conscientiously done, of his father’s 
life, and declares, “Hard work was indeed the essence of his na- 
ture. He loved it. He knew the value of it, the impossibility of 
doing anything of any worth without it.” 
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Mission, near Montercy, California. Founded June 3, 1770 
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Monument to Junipero 








Two Views of Oberammergau 











Nature’s Monoplanes, Scilly Islands 





Victoria Falls Railroad Bridge over the Zambesi River, Africa 
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PRAYER 


Yet when the sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervors for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions and a will resigned: 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind nature’s signal for retreat: 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods He grants who grants the power to gain; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 


—Samuel Johnson. 
_—7 


“NEVER BE DISCOURAGED” 

Do not be discouraged because you cannot attain your ideal 
It is lucky for you that you cannot. If you could you would lose 
your incentive. Work on a dead level, even the dead level of per- 
fection, is a dull affair, whereas constant striving with resultant 
progress is full of stimulus. A “man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” And what is imagination for but 
to set the ideal on high and then to urge the struggling worker 


toward it? 
7 
A WORD FOR THE NEW YEAR 

Many years ago the Chautauqua Circle found its way 
into a Nebraska State prison. It was known as the “Look 
Forward” Circle and its inspiration was Goethe’s beautiful 
message to thwarted humanity: 

“Wouldst lead a noble Life? 


Then cast no backward glances toward the past 
And though somewhat be lost and gone 
Yet do thou act as one new born.” 
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It was a cheery, practical, hopeful message good for 
men and women either within or outside of prison walls, 
for as nature inevitably changes our bodily forms from 
youth to age, so nothing can permanently keep down the 
divinity within us as it struggles to free itself. The new- 
ness of life is the one supreme fact for every one of us. 
There are perpetual New Years in one’s experience, and 
always that one day ahead when whatever discouragements 
cling to us we may scorn as but ghostly shades and “act as 
one new born.” 

Kate F, KIMBALL, 
Executive Secretary C. L. S. C. 
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THE SENIORS’ PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
To the Class of 1911, Greeting. 

My dear fellow-classmates : 

The Annus Mirabilis is dawning, our work is nearly 
done and before many months have passed we shall be 
wending our way through the Golden Gate. 

When we set out on our march in the summer of 1907, 
our ranks ran into the thousands. During the time that 
has elapsed since then a few of our number have dropped 
fainting by the way, another few have turned deserters and 
fled, home duties have called others from the line, and 
Death, the sharpshooter, has laid low several of our bravest 
hearts. 

But notwithstanding all these casualties our fighting 
force is at present very strong; we are a large and an active 
and a progressive body. As such it behooves us to make a 
brave show at the time of the grand review in August. 

Out of the 2,000 or more souls who constitute the 
Class of 1911 we ought to muster at least 300 on Recogni- 
tion Day. Will all of you who expect to be present on that, 
auspicious day let me know your intentions before next 
June in order that I may plan our summer campaign, and 
that those of us who are Old Residents of fair Chautauqua 
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may be ready to receive and to welcome those who are new- 
comers ? 

There are some of you who do not realize that home- 
like headquarters are open to you in Alumni Hall during 
the season. It is there that “old moustaches” meet and 
exchange reminiscences; under its roof the newer battalions 
form in cheerful companies, while raw recruits are enlisted 
in the ranks of the C. L. S. C., beguiled by fragrant cups 
of tea and soothing crackers. We have to contribute a 
small amount toward the upkeep of our Class room in this 
hall. If all of our members who can spare a quarter, will 
send that amount or as much more as they like, to me or 
to the Treasurer, we shall be able to graduate free of debt. 
Many of our number have pledged themselves to pay fifty 
cents a year for the four reading years, in order to make 
up for the several who, scattered far and wide over the 
world, do not care to contribute to that which they cannot 
enjoy. 

But whether you do or do not give your mite, be sure 
that you come to Chautauqua on Recognition Day and let 
us make the first reunion of the Class of 1911 a notable 
one in the annals of the C. L. S. C. 

Yours, with heartiest wishes for a happy and prosper- 
ous New Year, 

Mary E. MERIncTON, 
President of the Class of rg1t. 


= 


A 1909 LETTER CIRCLE 


The secretary of one of the 1909 Letter Circles, whose 
work aids so materially in keeping warm class spirit, sends 
the following report: 


Our circle still is very enthusiastic and we have four new 
members—all lone readers, who add greatly to our enjoyment. 

I enclose a picture of the beautiful country home of one— 
“The Poplars’—about three miles from Saco, Me., and very near 
the Maine Assembly. Another who tells us she has been the wife of 
a Methodist minister for forty-five years is about seven miles from 
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the Northampton, Massachusetts, Assembly. From these two we 
shall expect interesting accounts of their summer’s programs. A 
third is a bird and flower enthusiast from the Connecticut River 
in Vermont, and the fourth lived in the historic region near the 
Mason and Dixon line between the two National Parks og Gettys- 
burg and Antietam. 

No circle can have more varied interests than ours, mission 
and Sunday School work, civic improvement, politics, music and 
club life are represented and our outings include the lakes and 
woods of Maine, and trout streams in the virgin forest of Missis- 
sippi, while one member is touring in the West, having visited the 
Grand Cafion and the Pacific Coast. Nor did we lack a representa- 
tive at Chautauqua to give us a hint of the good things there, and 
report class activities. 


= 


A PARLIAMENTARY PICTURE 


In view of the present agitation in England the illus- 
tration in this Round Table of the Government Front Bench 
as it appeared in May, 1910, will be studied with unusual 
interest. 

READERS “ALL OVER” 

From distant spots upon the surface of this planet there have 
come to the Round Table in the form of pictures kindly remem- 
brances of far away readers. “The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi 
River are more wonderful than one can understand before secing 
them,” declares a traveler in Africa. A visitor to the Scilly Islands 
sends a group of gulls, the prototypes of the air men of today. 
Chautauquans were among the reverent thousands gathered at Ober- 
ammergau last summer, and returned to America views of the quaint 
village with its overhanging mountains. 


= 


DEAN STANLEY 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley than whom, outside of his 
own church, no ecclesiastic commanded more respect and 
personal affection, within its limits was fiercely assailed. 
One of the objects of his life was to open the Abbey pulpit 
to churchmen of every shade of opinion and to give laymen 
and ministers of other denominations opportunities of 
speaking within its walls. He was the son of Edward Stan- 
ley, Bishop of Norwich, and early showed his strength of 
character and ability by winning various distinctions at 
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his school. At Baliol he won the Newdigate prize and Ire- 
land scholarship and became a fellow of University College 
where he gained several honors. He hesitated to take priest’s 
orders, not wishing to subscribe to the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed, which, however, were relaxed in 
later years. He did much traveling in Europe as well as in 
Egypt and the Holy Land and later accompanied Edward 
VII, then Prince of Wales, on a tour in the East. His 
four sermons at Oxford championed the cause of free 
inquiry in Biblical studies. After holding various incum- 
bencies he finally was made Dean of Westminster Abbey, 
succeeding R. C. Trench. He stood for the enlargement 
of the Christian Church, and is well known as an author 
on religious topics. He died in 1881 in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. One of his sermons is printed in the Vesper 
Hour of this month. 





M. WILMA STUBBS 

Stimulated to research not only by her own tastes but by the 
recollection of an ancestry of Engiish and American patriots, Miss 
Stubbs, whose article on “The Poet’s Part in the Making of Eng- 
land” appears in this number, has taken a vivid interest in the his- 
tory, both literary and political, of the mother country and of the 
United States. Her training since her graduation from Colby, the 
well-known university of Maine, the state of her birth, has em- 
phasized her inclinations, for she has taught English and has studied 
in England. She says herself that her knowledge of England and 
its life has increased her faith in the future of both Americans and 
English, “still one in every good work.” A family atmosphere of 
literary success and the favor which her own work has found with 


editors has determined Miss Stubbs to give all her time henceforth 
to writing. 


— 
LOOK OVER YOUR FILES 
The article last month on Cleveland’s care of her 
wards, which gave an example of what the best intelligence 
of America is doing in a concrete way to carry out the 
ideas of the sociological theorists, was by Mr. Frank McClure 
of Ohio, whose contribution entitled “The Finns as Ameri- 
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can Citizens” appeared in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for Janu- 
ary, 1908. 

In connection with Mr. Alden’s discussion of “The 
State and the Child” in the October issue, there will be read 
with interest the article by Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy of the 
National Child Labor Committee, on “Child Labor Legisla- 
tion in England” in THe Cuautauguan for April, 1907. 
In May, 1908, THe CHAUTAUQUAN published an article on 
“Child Labor and Vagrancy,” written by Philip Davis of 
the Civic Service House, Boston, whose description of 
“The Shirtwaist Makers’ Strike” appeared in the number 
for June, 1910. 


7 


HOW TO EARN SEALS FOR YOUR DIPLOMA 


The following extract is from the C. L. S. C. Member’s Ques- 
tion Book: 


“An undergraduate may earn Seals in the following ways: 
By answering the Brief Review Question Paper each year for 
four years, one Seal; and by answering the Full Review Question 
Paper (White Seal Memoranda), four Seals,—one for each year. 
Also, by fulfilling the requirements for Recognized Reading, an- 
other Seal may be added each year, and for answering the questions 
upon any of the Chautauqua Special Courses, any number of Seals 
varying in form and color, as stated in the Chautauqua Special 
Course Handbook, may be earned. These are placed upon the 
diploma at graduation. 

“After graduation, one Seal is awarded for reading the four 
books and the required articles in THe CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE 
of a given year and reporting the same; two Seals for reporting the 
reading and answering the questions in both the Brief and the Full 
Review Question Papers (White Seal Memoranda) ; three Seals for 
reporting the reading, answering the Brief and Full Review Ques- 
tion Papers and submitting an acceptable report of Recognized 
Reading. To a graduate who reads the magazine only, one seal is 
offered for answering a set of questions which will be printed in 
the May number of THe CHautauguan. These questions relate 
wholly to the required magazine series. An applicant for the seal 
must be a magazine subscriber or must pay the separate enrollment 
fee of $1.00. 

“Seals are awarded to graduates for special courses as out- 
lined in the Special Course Handbook. 

“Any person having four small Seals is entitled to the large Seal 
indicating membership in the Order of the White Seal; seven en- 
title him to the League of the Round Table Sea, fourteen to the 
Guild of the Seven Seals and forty-nine to the Inner Circle Seal. 
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Order Seals are not considered and may not be counted in the num- 
ber required for the seal of a higher order.” 


The opinions of some of the officers of the Graduate Orders 
on the value of working for seals have the interest attaching to the 
pronouncements of people who know. 


“Why do I believe that reading for seals is worth while? Be- 
cause it is well worth while to continue a good habit. During the 
four years of the regular reading course the habit of daily, sys- 
tematic study of good books must have been formed. We all 
know how easily we slip back into the old careless way. By read- 
ing for seals we increase our love for good books and they become 
a necessity in our lives. Then, too, there is so great a variety in 
the Seal Courses offered that each one may continue reading along 
lines in which he is especially interested. The desire to encour- 
age others to read, by our example, and the inspiration which comes 
from being identified with a movement which has opened the door 
into a larger, better life to thousands, should also be potent factors 
in deciding us to continue our reading and so adding seals to our 
diplomas.” 

(Signed) Roxana B. Burrows, 

President of the Guild of the Seven Seals. 


“As a member of the Pioneer Class, I was, of course, intensely 
interested in all that Chautauqua stood for, or suggested in those 
first early days of the C. L. S. C. The admirably arranged Seal 
Courses appealed to me at first because they were the progressive 
work of the C. L. S. C., and later their own intrinsic worth made 
them a real pleasure and a lasting profit. I found one could read 
the prescribed course, then supplement it with additional books 
whose authors’ thought followed along the same lines into wider 
ranges. The outline of Seal Courses, given in the little booklet is- 
sued by the Chautauqua Press, is a beacon light, and both easy and 
attractive. Each of these numerous courses has its individual value, 
and the reading of them is a real recreation and educational pleas- 


(Signed) : N. B. E. Irwin, 
Vice President, Guild of the Seven Seals. 


“A seal according to Webster, ratifies or makes stable. That is 
what Chautauqua does for our reading. In these days, when we do 
so much haphazard reading, with what zeal do we peruse our C. L. 
S. C. reading courses! From the reading of the daily papers, filled 
with many things that never happened on land or sea, from the 
magazines with many articles that only serve the purpose of bur- 
dening our memories with useless fragments, from the modern 
cheap, trashy, sometimes immoral novel, and even from the com- 
panionship of our acquaintances, whose minds often are filled with 
—_ ss worries and the latest gossip, we turn to things worth 

e. 

“After receiving our diploma, with its seals affixed, the idea 
(or is it the ideal?) of systematic reading is so impressed on us, 
that we feel like going on and on. There are so many and such 
varied courses that we can easily find something to suit our indi- 
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vidual tastes. When we get our seal we feel that it stands for 
something. We are in possession of that much more education and 
culture, for seals do not appeal to ‘barbarians,’ and those with neo 
desire for further knowledge of the riches of history, science, art 


and literature. é i 
“Let us cultivate the habit of earning seals and enjoying the 


riches they represent.” 
Una B. Jones, 


Secretary, Guild of the Seven Seals. 


“Il can give my own experience in reading for seals. I read 
carefully, thought it over, tried to get at the gist of the matter, and 
as it was necessary to return answers to the questions asked in the 
Memorandum in order to obtain the coveted seals I found out just 
how much I really knew of the subject, and realized that I must 
learn how to express in plain, simple terms answers to the questions 
asked. That, in itself, was a lesson worth learning. Then there is 
the pleasure of reading books of your own choosing, for in the 
seal course abundant provision has been made to suit the taste of 
almost every one, within reasonable limits. After the task is ended 
there is real pleasure in feeling that you have worked faithfully to 
earn those seals that adorn your diploma. Above and beyond all 
that is the knowledge gained of subjects that heretofore you were 
ignorant of. Yes, I think it is worth while to read for seals.” 

(Signed) A. C. TEeLier, 

Director, Society of the Hall in the Grove. 

“Greek boys entered the Olympic games ostensibly to win a 
simple olive wreath, but the real object of the games was to de- 
velop in the boys quickness of perception and action, skill in over- 
coming an adversary, self-control, strength of body and courage of 
soul. The wreath was but the visible result, but it stood for qualities 
of mind and body and spirit which made not only good soldiers but 
good citizens. 

“A seal has no more value in itself than the wreath of wild 
olive; but it, too, has a hidden value, in that it indicates a broader 
horizon, an interest beyond the everyday of life, a realization of 
one’s obligations as a citizen not only of one’s state or country, but 
in the human brotherhood of the world.” 

(Signed) Etta V. RICKER, 

Director, Society of the Hail in the Grove. 


HOW TO GET SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


It is better to read one good book thoroughly than to 
skim a dozen, however good. But, once the ability to read 
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with concentration is established, it is well to know how to 
select from many books such matter as will properly sup- 
plement the work that is being done in detail. The power 
of selection is one to be educated into strength, and, in or- 
der that such education may have material to work with 
additional books are necessary. This is a matter to which 
all C. L. S. C. readers should give attention, for from their 
efiorts may grow not only help for themselves, but for the 
community. 


If there is a local library, the task is light. Already 
it may be supplied with just such volumes as will enrich sat- 
isfyingly the work in hand. If it is not there can be no 
doubt of its willingness to put upon its shelves to the extent 
of its financial ability such desirable volumes as may be 
recommended by readers. 


The case of a community where there is no established 
library requires more thought, but the obtaining of the 
wished for books is by no means impossible or even hin- 
dered by more than that touch of difficulty which gives 
excitement to the chase. An easy beginning is made by 
each member of the circle or each family in the com- 
munity contributing to a common shelf one or two volumes 
from the home collection. Mrs. Jones may have Green’s 
“Short History of the English People,” Mrs. Smith, a copy 
of Chaucer, Mrs. Brown, a volume on English Cathedrals, 
and Mrs. Robinson a set of Shakespeare. All these books 
have bearing on the work of the present English Year and 
every C. L. S. C. reader will be glad to refer to them at 
fone time or another during the year. The little library 
may be kept in a central spot, or it may be taken from house 
to house. A book club in a scattered mountain neighbor- 
hood of North Carolina has found that 40 or 50 books can 
be transported with no trouble in a big basket in the back 
of a buggy. They are taken to every meeting. Each book 
is numbered and the librarian keeps an account of the 
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whereabouts of each volume, which may be retained until 
the next meeting. 

At the end of the year this lending library of supple- 
mentary reading may be separated into its parts once more 
or it may serve as the nucleus for a permanent village 
library. 

Such a loan collection may be increased by a small 
money contribution from each person interested. Standard 
literature is published now at very modest prices, and an 
astonishing number of books may be bought for an amaz- 
ingly small sum. The Book Store at Chautauqua, New 
York, will be glad to give information about such purchases. 

Where these suggestions are not practicable still an- 
other method of securing supplementary reading may be 
carried into effect in several states. Wherever the system 
of traveling libraries is in operation it will be possible to 
have sets of books made up to suit the needs of applicants. 
The volumes may be kept for a sufficient length of time 
to enable everybody to read them, and then replaced by 
others. Pennsylvanians should address inquiries concerning 
these libraries to the State Library at Harrisburg, New 
Yorkers to the Regents at Albany. Citizens of other states 
can find out readily to what source at the state capital ap- 
plication should be made. 

With such a variety of methods to choose from the 
circle that is without supplementary material must indeed 
be lacking in resource or in initiative if it does not set about 
supplying itself promptly. 

MAP OF AUTHORS 

Here is a suggestion for the further use of the outline maps 
of England in which many readers took satisfaction during the 
study of Mr. Cheyney’s book. It will be worth while to get them 
out again if they have been put away, and to indicate upon them 
the spots associated with the authors taken up in Miss Scudder’s 
“Social Ideals” and mentioned by Mr. Boynton in the “Reading 
Journey in London.” For instance, Langland was born in Shrop- 
shire, Chaucer and More and Milton in London, Dickens at Land- 
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port, Carlyle at Ecclefechan, George Eliot at Coventry, Shakespeare 
at Stratford-on-Avon, Addison in Wiltshire, Johnson at Lichfield. 
If Ireland was drawn in, Dublin may be marked as the original 
home of Swift and Steele. 

On a map of London the dwellings of famous men may be 
pointed out in the same way. Pepys lived in Buckingham Street and 
Evelyn in Villiers Street; Addison died at Holland House in Lower 
Phillimore Place; Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, bears 
a tablet carrying his name. Dickens had numerous residences. 
Much of “Pickwick” was written at Furnival’s Inn, “The Old q 
Curiosity Shop” and six of its successors at Devonshire Terrace, d 
“Little Dorrit” in Tavistock Square and so on. Indeed a map "i 
marked exclusively for Dickens would be left far from bare. Mr. 
Boynton’s “Milton’s London” in the November CHAUTAUQUAN men- 
tions the various places where the great poet dwelt in the city. It 
is a fascinating game and useful. 







































The following list of houses in which Dickens lived may be of 
use to the makers of the literary map. 


NY MON, PU i os os, ences eoniuanae 1812 to 1817 
au, Ordmance Terrace, Chatham... .cccccccccccccecscs 1817 to 1821 
CN ooo sc cebesadaseoeande ake 1821 to 1823 ' 
16 (now 161), Bayham Street, Camden Town.......... 1823 ' 
i ee SU. CR. og dos ceccccessaneesetecs 1834 
15, Buckingham Street, Strand.........cccccscccccccces 1834 
i r,s on os wc ccesannnedawnmen 1834 to 1835 
Se PND MN, BMI 5 6 vnc ccanogecscssocvdnnenten 1835 to 1837 
The Cottage, at Chalk, near Gravesend, in which he 
SE Wt INDI. oc v0neccsccduackessesbannen 1836 ii 
a Re Tenet. BAGONG, 6 5 oan 0cksecctccsues¥buns 1837 to 1839 
Se Sees Tereeee, Lames. ....6ccaccccveceessana 1839 to 1851 
Fort House (known as Bleak House), Broadstairs...... 1850 to 1851 
GO, TMU, . 000cccscecccsedasschesdund 1851 to 1859 
5, Hyde Park Place, London (his last town residence) .. 1870 
Gad’s Hill Place, Higham, Rochester.................. 1859 to 1870 
a? 
THE DICKENS STAMP ) 


By way of celebrating Dickens’s centenary the Strand Maga- 
zine is issuing a Dickens Centenary Testimonial Stamp which every 
reader of Dickens is asked to affix to each volume of Dickens that 
he owns. Because international copyright was not established un- : 
til after Dickens’s death, American publishers issued some twenty- 
five million copies of his books for which the author received no 
royalties. All Americans, therefore, owe “conscience money” in 
return for the pleasure his work has given them, and the purchase 
of these stamps affords a way of clearing this national indebted- 
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ness. That Dickens’s descendants are not rich in this world’s goods 
makes the reason for payment still more appealing, for it is pro- 
posed to sell the stamps throughout the year 1911 and present the 
resulting sum to the Dickens family on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the author’s birth. In this country the stamps will be 
issued by the International News Company, 83-85 Duane Street, 
New York City. They cost two cents apiece. 

The first issue runs to one million and the first impressions have 
been sent to King George by His Majesty’s own desire, and in this 
country the first sheet was sent to President Taft. 


= 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 





The Dickens Fellowship was inaugurated in October, 1902, by a 
small band of Dickens’s admirers who had scarcely a hope that it 
would ever grow to its present importance. It is not formed on 
the basis of most literary societies. Dickens requires no elucida- 
tion, no study in the same sense as Dante, Carlyle, Spencer, to 
name three writers of very different character in connection with 
whom societies exist. Dickens has a following larger perhaps than 
any three other authors put together, a following not only of de- 
voted admirers of his many books, who know his characters as 
though they were personal friends, but a following with a great 
reverence for the writer himself and his teachings. 

The chief idea of the Fellowship is to try to bring this huge 
body of lovers of England’s national novelist together in a com- 
mon bond of friendship, with the avowed object of spreading the 
love of humanity which permeates all his writings, and to give 
practical effect to his teachings by following the example he set. 

This is the basis of the society. It meets periodically to listen 
to lectures on the multifarious phases of his writings and teachings, 
to discuss different opinions, debate different questions, etc.; but its 
outlook is more extensive than that; it seeks to be of some real use 
to others, as the following extract from the rules will show:— 


EXTRACT FROM THE RULES 


Il. 
That the objects and aims of the Fellowship shall be :— 


(a) To knit together in a common bond of friendship lovers 
of that great master of humor and pathos, Charles Dickens. 

(b) To spread the love of humanity, which is the keynote of 
all his work. 

(c) To take such measures as may be expedient to remedy 
or ameliorate those existing social evils which would have ap- 
pealed so strongly to the heart of Charles Dickens, and to help in 
every possible direction the cause of the poor and the oppressed. 
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(d) To assist in the preservation and purchase of buildings 
and objects associated with his name and mentioned in his works. 

(e) To do all such things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects or any of them. 


Ill, 

That the Fellowship be open to all, without restriction as to 
class, creed, or nationality. 

Since its inception the Fellowship has grown in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and its influence has spread throughout the 
world. Its roll to-day numbers some 10,000 members, scattered 
over all parts of the civilized world, and branches exist not only 
all over the United Kingdom, but on every Continent. The Fellow- 
ship has its own magazine——“The Dickensian,” published monthly. 
It is edited by Mr. B. W. Matz, one of the best known 
Dickensian authorities, and its pages contain original articles deal- 
ing with the various phases of Dickens’s life, writings, and influence, 
by the acknowledged authorities of the day; reviews of new works 
on Dickens, reproductions of pictures of places, portraits and 
illustrations, etc. 

Other activities of the Fellowship are the accumulation of 
funds for charitable purposes such as the endowment of Tiny Tim 
cots in homes for crippled children, and for literary purposes—such 
as the establishment of a National Dickens Library; the carrying 
on of philanthropic work by the Needlework Guild; and the en- 
thusiastic support of Dramatic Societies which present chiefly dram- 
atizations of Dickens’s novels. 


‘ 
a : 
‘¢ 


“STUDIES IN DICKENS” \ 





There is a touch of especial interest to all C. L. S. C. 
readers in the following review of the book now in hand, be 
cause it is clipped from the pages of The Dickensian, and 
we like to know what such a specialized authority as its 
reviewer thinks of our volume. 

“STUDIES IN DICKENS” i 

This is the title of a book just issued by the Chautauqua Press, 
New York, and edited for the Chautauqua Home Reading Series 
by Mabell S. C. Smith. It is nothing more—and professes to be \ 
nothing more—than a collection of extracts from various writers om H| 
Dickens, the object being to sketch the career of the novelist “in the t 
words of biographers and critics and collectors of reminiscences 
who have written about outstanding events of his life and about his 
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work.” The volume has been prepared for an “English Year” of 
topics in the Chautauqua Home Reading Course, and it should fulfill 
its purpose admirably. To the Dickensian expert, of course, it 
will be nothing more than another volume for his collection, but to 
those for whom it is designed it will be a valuable and deeply inter- 
esting little book, whilst many of the extracts that it contains will be 
new, we dare say, to a great many who know their Dickens well. 
The selections are well chosen, and they certainly are comprehen- 
sive, every phrase of Dickens’s life and writings being touched on. 
Among the authors represented are Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, John Forster, Sir Frank T. Marzials, James T. Fields, 
Mr. J. L. Hughes, Thomas Hood (the review of The Old Curiosity 
Shop, which touched Dickens so deeply), Prof. A. W. Ward, J. 
Camden Hotten, F, G. Kitton, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, George Gissing, 
and so on. Synopses of the principal novels are given, too. 


a — 


A SUGGESTION 


The following paragraph from the Dickensian may offer a 
hint to circles: 


“For the purpose of raising funds the Independent Labor Party 
inaugurated ‘a Dickens bazaar’ in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, at the end of March, 1910. It was so-called because, accord- 
ing to the foreword in the program, ‘Charles Dickens stood for 
charity and geniality. He was a hater of shams and all insincerities. 
Chivalrous towards the weak and fallen, he was stern towards those 
who masked wrong-doing under the guise of religion. In so far as 
he was this, we identify ourselves with him and his work.’ All the 
stalls naturally bore names associated with the great author. There 
were, for instance, the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘Bleak House,’ ‘Oli- 
ver Twist Cottage,’ ‘Pickwick Cottage,’ ‘Boffin’s House,’ and the 
‘Maypole Inn,’ where the Women’s Labor League set many good 
things in the way of light refreshments before the visitors who 
thronged the bazaar. Many of the stall-holders represented char- 
acters from novels.” 


A NEW EDITION 


Mr. James Milne in his London literary notes for the New 
York Times writing of Dickens says: 


Cf a complete sixpenny Dickens, which is being published in 
London just now, over 250,000 volumes have been sold, and those 
figures will probably be doubled. This is remarkable testimony to 
the hold which Dickens has on the English reader, especially the 
London reader. His high-water mark of sale is in London, which 
is natural, for his writings are full of the character and color of 
London. Next to London as present-day buyers of Dickens come 
Kent and the other Home Counties which, being near to London, 
take literary interest from it. 
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“IGNORANCE AND CRIME” 


“Education” has been the slogan of social workers for sev- 
eral decades; the necessity for specialization in training has come 
to be appreciated only within a few years. With trade schools and 
manual training schools and commercial schools being developed to 
meet a variety of needs today, it is interesting to read Dickens’s 
opinion, published in The Examiner more than 60 years ago (April 
22, 1848) after he had studied a London police report of the year 


1847, and had learned that of 20,500 women arrested “9,000 can 
neither read nor write, 11,000 can only read, or read and write im- 
perfectly, and only fourteen can read and write well! The pro- 
portion of total ignorance, among the men, is as thirteen thousand 
out of forty-one thousand; only one hundred and fifty out of all 
that forty-one thousand can read and write well; and no more 
knowledge than the mere ability to blunder over a book like a little 
child, or to read and write imperfectly, is possessed by the rest. 
This state of mental starvation is what has been commonly called 
‘education’ in England for a good many years. And that ill-used 
‘word might, quite as reasonably, be employed to express a teapot. 
- * . * - * * 


“Of this vast number of women who have no trade or occupa- 
tion—seventeen thousand out of twenty thousand—it is pretty cer- 
tain that an immense majority have never been instructed in the 
commonest household duties, or the plainest use of needle and 
thread. Every day’s experience in our great prisons shows the 
prevailing ignorance in these respects among the women who are 
constantly passing and repassing through them, to be scarcely less 
than their real ignorance of the arts of reading and writing and 
the moral ends to which they conduce. And in the face of such 
prodigious facts, sects and denominations of Christians quarrel 
with each other and leave the prisons full up and ever filling with 
people who begin to be educated within the prison walls! 

“The notion that education for the general people is com- 
prised in the faculty of tumbling over words, letter by letter, and 
syllable by syllable, like the learned pig, or of making staggering 
pothooks and hangers inclining to the right, has surely had its day 
by this time, and a long day too. The comfortable conviction that 
a parrot acquaintance with the Church Catechism and the Com- 
mandments is enough shoe-leather for poor pilgrims by the Slough 
of Despond, sufficient armour against the Giants Slay-Good and De- 
spair, and a sort of Parliamentary train for third-class passengers 
to the beautiful Gate of the City, must be pulled up by the roots, 
as its growth will overshadow this land. Side by side with Crime, 
Disease, and Misery in England, Ignorance is always brooding, and 
is always certain to be found. The union of Night with Darkness 
is not more certain and indisputable. Schools of Industry, schools 
where the simple knowledge learned from books is made pointedly 
useful, and immediately applicable to the duties and business of 
life, directly conducive to order, cleanliness, punctuality, and econ- 
omy—schools where the sublime lessons of the New Testament are 
made the superstructure to be reared, enduringly, on such founda- 
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tions; not frittered away piece-meal into harassing intelligibilities, 
and associated with weariness, languor, and distaste, by the use of 
the Gospel as a dog’s-eared spelling-book, than which nothing in 
what is called instruction is more common, and nothing more to be 
condemned—schools on such principles, deep as the lowest depth of 
Society, and leaving none of its dregs untouched, are the only 
means of removing the scandal and the danger that beset us in 
this nineteenth century of our Lord. Their motto they may take 
from More: ‘Let the State prevent vices, and take away the occa- 
sions for offences by well ordering its subjects, and not by suffer- 
ing wickedness to increase, afterward to be punished.’” 


<= 
AMERICAN HOTELS OF DICKENS 

The old Mansion House in Belleville, Ill., which, according to 
the St. Louis Republic, was “made famous in his American Notes 
by Charles Dickens as the most typical of American hostelries,” was 
destroyed the other day in a high wind. Dickens in his journey to 
“The Looking Glass Prairie” writes, “We halted at a place called 
Belleville,” which he describes as “a small collection of wooden 
houses huddled together in the very heart of the bush and swamp.” 
The hotel, he wrote, “like all hotels in America, had its large dining- 
room for the public table. It was an odd, shambling, low-roofed 
outhouse, half cow-shed and half kitchen, with a coarse brown 
canvas tablecloth, and tin sconces stuck against the wall to hold 
candles at supper.” It was at this hotel that he met Doctor Crocus. 
The old building seems to have still been used as a hotel, for when 
it went down before the high wind “many persons sleeping in the 
antique structure narrowly escaped death.” The Republic continues: 


The hostelry, through its Old World association given it by 
Dickens on his American visit, has for years been a magnet of in- 
terest to pleasure seekers and Jittérateurs, to whom it held out a bit 
of departed literary glamour in the midst of garish newness. 


The hotels at which Dickens stayed, especially those that pleased 
him, were so clearly designated that they have become landmarks 
in his first visit to this country, which in view of the approaching 
Dickens centenary are not likely to be overlooked. Barnum’s of 
Baltimore, “the most comfortable of all hotels of which I had any 
experience in the United States,” was torn down years ago. This 
hotel, he wrote, is “where the English traveller will find curtains 
to his bed, for the first and probably the last time in America; and 
where he will be likely to have enough water for washing himself, 
which is not at all a common case.” He would hardly find to-day 
any hotel in this country with the old-fashioned English curtains, 
and he would find very few with an insufficient supply of water. 

He lodged at an “excellent hotel” in Pittsburg and was “ad- 
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mirably served.” The hotel in Cincinnati, from the window of 
which he watched the temperance procession, is preserved in name 
only. The one in Louisville, “a splendid hotel; and we were as 
handsomely lodged as though we had been in Paris, rather than 
hundreds of miles beyond the Alleghanies,” is still standing. The 
old Planters’ House at St. Louis, “built like an English hospital, 
with long passages and bare walls and skylights above the room 
doors for the free circulation of air,” has been torn down, but its 
name is preserved in a new house. “The proprietors,” Dickens 
wrote, “have most bountiful notions of providing the creature 
comforts. Dining alone with my wife in our room one day I 
counted fourteen dishes on the table at once.” In the Neil House 
at Columbus, Ohio, which has figured so prominently in Ohio polit- 
ical meetings and party caucuses, are displayed conspicuously in 
the office and corridors framed excerpts from the American Notes 
of what Dickens said of the hotel and the town that is “going to 
be larger.” 

Of the old West Point Hotel, which may soon fall a sacrifice 
to improvements being made for the Military Academy, he wrote: 
“Tt has the two drawbacks of being a total abstinence house (wines 
and spirits being forbidden to the students), and of serving the 
public meals at rather uncomfortable hours: to wit, breakfast at 7, 
dinner at 1, and supper at sunset.” Custom has changed little at 
this house since Dickens’s days. His home in New York, where 
“we sat down in an upper floor,” was the Carlton House Hotel, 
“situated in the best part of the main artery of New York.” This 
“best part” of Broadway was the north-east corner of Leonard 
Street. The hotel went out of existence years ago —New York Sun. 


=> 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CIRCLES 


It makes a clever sketch—the drawing of the urchin 
scowling at the policeman, trembling before the punishment- 
promising eye of an irate parent, or smiling at the Judge 
of the Juvenile Court. The journalistic artist handles his 
daily grist with satisfaction and labels each outline un- 
thinking that in thus publishing the name and face of the 
little offender he may be branding for life an often excusable, 
sometimes innocent child. Newspapers are not cruel for the 
enjoyment of it, but sometimes they are so from a mistaken 
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idea of what they consider business necessity. One news- 
paper in a city features the Juvenile Court; all the rest must 
do the same or be out of the running. Here is where C. L. 
S. C. circles may do service of incalculable advantage to 
individuals, of lasting value to the community. They may 
well bring their influence to bear until they win the consent 
of every paper in the city to the omission of the Juvenile 
Court news. In one of the largest cities of New York this 
state of affairs was brought about by the women’s clubs, 
and lasted until one yellow sheet broke its word. With 
C. L. S. C. perseverance in the back-ground the pact would 
not be broken. 

And in addition to the definite accomplishment of this 
definite task there is also the unending education of a public 
opinion which should be felt so strongly that no paper 
should dare so to hamper the career of one of its future 
citizens. 

asd 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Oprentnc Day—October 1. Special Sunpay—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
Special Sunpay—November, INTERNATIONAL Prace Day — 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Cottece Day—January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day —August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SreciaL SunpAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 

=_— 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR FEBRUARY 
FIRST WEEK—JANUARY 290—FEBRUARY 5 
“A Sketch of Dickens’s Life through the Publication of the 
‘Pickwick Papers’” (“Studies in Dickens”). 
SECOND WEEK—FEBRUARY 5-12 
“Dickens as Moral and Social Teacher” (“Studies in Dickens”). 
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; THIRD WEEK—FEBRUARY 12-19 
“Dickens the Traveler” (“Studies in Dickens”). 
“The Problem of Old Age” (THe CHautauguan, “Demo- 


cratic England,” V). 


FOURTH WEEK—FEBRUARY 19-26 
“Johnson’s London” (THe CHautauguan, “Reading Journey 


in London,” V) 


“Lichfield” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, “English Cathedrals,” V). 


2 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 5 

Roll Call. Quotations from “Sketches by Boz.” 

Paper. “Dickens’s Childhood and his Child Characters,” with 
illustrative readings (Forster’s “Life of Dickens,” Langton’s 
“Childhood and Youth of Dickens;” “Oliver Twist,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Dombey and Son,” 
“David Copperfield,” “Great Expectations,” “The Christmas 
Carol,” “Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” etc.). 

Comparison of Washington Irving’s and Dickens’s Christmas 
sketches (Irving’s “Sketch Book,” Dickens’s “Pickwick 
Papers,” Christmas books, etc.) 

Reading. Possible readings from “Pickwick Papers” are “Bob 
Sawyer’s Party,” “Christmas at Dingley Dell,” “Sam Weller’s 
Valentine,” “Jingle ard Tupman at the Ball,” “Skating Ex- 
periences,” “Speech of Sergeant Buzfuz.” 

Paper. “Dickens’s Humor and Pathos” (the novels). 

Recitation. Clement Shorter’s “To the Immortal Memory of 
Our Great Christmas Writer.” 

Game. “The Muggleton Coach.” (Played like the old-time game 
of “Stage-Coach.”) 

FEBRUARY 5-12 

Roll Call. Humane or “social” sentiments from “Oliver Twist,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” “Old Curiosity Shop,” “Barnaby Rudge.” 

Papers “Dickens’s Schoolmasters” (the novels, Hughes’s “Dick- 
ens as an Educator”). 

Reading. The following extracts are suggested as possible read- 
ings from the novels in hand at this meeting: “Oliver Asks 
for More,” “Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Corney,” “Fanny Squeers’s 
Tea Party,” “The Old Gentleman Next Door,” “Death of 
Smike,” “Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness,” “The Death 
of Little Nell,” “The Burning of Newgate.” 

Discussion. “Dickens and Thackeray” (The novels of both; 
Scudder’s “Social Ideals in English Letters’). 

Comparison of Dickens’s Remedies for Social Ills with those 
of Modern Social Workers (Dickens’s novels; copies of “The 
Survey”). 

Recitation. “Dickens in Camp” by Bret Harte. 

FEBRUARY 12-19 

Review of “The Problem of Old Age” in this number. 

Roll Call, “My Favorite Dickens Character” (a vote may be ta- 

ken to decide which is the best explanatory response). 
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Sketch. “Life of Johnson” (Boswell’s “Life”’—condensation in 
the Warner Library). 

3. Reading. “The Home of Dr. Johnson” in William Winter’s 
“Gray Days and Gold.” 

4. Paper. “London Life as seen at Vauxhall,” illustrated by read- 
ings from “Vanity Fair,” “Sir Roger de Coverley,” “Humphrey 
Clinker,” “Evelina.” 

5. Talk. “The Gordon Riots” as described in “Barnaby Rudge,” 


4. Paper with readings. “Jacobites in Song and Story” (“Battle 
of Sheriffmuir” for which see THE CHAUTAUQUAN for August, 
1910; “The Jacobite’s Farewell,” Swinburne; Aytoun’s “Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers;” Scott’s “Waverley;” Ainsworth’s 
“Preston Fight ;” Campbell’s “Lochiel’s Warning ;” list of His- 

torical Fiction in this Round Table; “The Auld Stuarts Back 


Paper. 
Pecksniff, Squeers, Honeythunder, Bumble, etc., etc.). 
Reading. A composite reading of “The Christmas Carol.” 


Paper. “Dickens’s Sermons on Pride and on Selfishness” 
(“Dombey and Son,” “Martin Chuzzlewit”). 

Reading. “The Death of Paul Dombey.” 

Talk. “Dickens and the United States” (“American Notes,” 


“Martin Chuzzlewit,” “Letters of Charles Dickens,” Dolby’s 
“Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,” Field’s “Yesterdays with 
Authors”). 

8. Character Sketch. “Immortal Sairey.” 


Review of “Lichfield” in this number. 


the movements of the rioters to be followed on the map. 
Reading. 

Shelf of this magazine. 

Note—Many dramatizations of Dickens’s tales have been made 
as a whole or in part. Among them are “The Pickwickians,” 
“Bardell vs. Pickwick,” “The Cricket on the Hearth,” “The Battle 
of Life,” “The Christmas Carol,” “Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas Nickle- 
by,” “David Copperfield.” All are suitable for amateur reading or 
performance. 


Travel Clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “London,” 
with a large map of London, and with individual outline maps of 
London which each member may fill in as the study progresses. 
Photographs, picture postcards or pictures in books of all buildings 
and places mentioned should be exhibited. 

1. Explanation of the accession to the English throne of the House 
of Hanover. 

2. Roll Call. Events of the reigns of George I and George II 
(Joy’s “Twenty Centuries of English History;” Thackeray’s 
“The Four Georges}” Coman and Kendall’s “A Short History 
of England;” Seeley’s “Expansion of England”). 

3. Book Review. “London in the Jacobite Times” by Dr. John 
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“Dickens’s Hypocrites” (Stiggins, Chadband, Heep, 


FEBRUARY 19-26 


“Dissertation on the Art of Flying” in the Library 


a 
TRAVEL CLUB 
FIRST WEEK 





(This book covers the period from 1714-1826.) 
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Again,” Anonymous; and “The Jacobite’s Club” by Thornbury 
in the Warner Library). 

Character Sketch. “Sir Robert Walpole” (Morley’s “Walpole”). 

Recitation. Selections from hymns by Charles Wesley. 

Story. “Clive in India” (Macaulay’s Essay on “Clive”). 

Reading. “The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

SECOND WEEK 

Composite Story. “The Reign of George III.” 

Debate between a “Tory” and “Continental,” each giving his 

reasons for his choice of sides. 

Recitation. Longfellow’s “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Reading. “The Declaration of Independence.” 

Character Sketch. “Paul Jones.” 

Reading from “The Home of Dr. Johnson” in William Winter’s 

“Gray Days and Gold.” 
THIRD WEEK 

Map Exercise. (a) Comparison of the map in this issue with 

those in previous instalments of “A Reading Journey in Lon- 
don.” (b) Location of the places where Johnson lived. 

2. Talk. “The Gordon Riots” as described in “Barnaby Rudge,” 
the movements of the rioters to be followed on the map. 

3. Identification of noted members of “The Literary Club” with 
various parts of London, as Garrick with Drury Lane, Rey- 
nolds with the Royal Academy, etc, (Harrison’s “Memorable 
London Houses,” Baedeker). 

4. Composite Description. “Famous Names of Chelsea” (Baede- 
ker). 

5. Paper. “Vauxhall Gardens,” illustrated by reading from “Vanity 
Fair,” “Sir Roger de Coverley,” “Humphrey Clinker,” “Eve- 
lina.” 
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FOURTH WEEK 

1. Character Sketch. “Samuel Johnson” (Boswell’s “Life of Sam- 
uel Johnson”—see Warner Library for condensation). 

Recitation from Johnson’s “London.” 

Tributes to Johnson from Macaulay, Goldsmith, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Carlyle, Hannah More, etc. 

Reading from “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

Book Review, “Rasselas.” 

Reading from Johnson’s essay on Milton. 


AVP wR 


HISTORICAL FICTION 

Samuel Johnson lived in the reigns of Anne, George I, George 
II, and George III. The following list contains titles of novels 
whose action takes place during this period: 

Times of George I. Saville House, A. Hill; Himself his 
Worst Enemy, Brotherhead; New Voyage, Captain Singleton, 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton, Defoe; Lucy Arden, Grant; Preston 
Fight, Ainsworth; Henry Smeaton, G. P. R. James; Father Clement, 
Grace Kennedy; For the King, Charles Gibbon; Hartland Forest, 
Mrs. Bray. 
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Times of George II. The Lord Mayor of London, The Miser’s 
Daughter, Ainsworth; The Gipsy, G. P. R. James; Lady Grizzel, 
Wingfield; Roderick Random, Smollett ; Lady Hyde’s Lovers, Grant; 
Treasure Trove, S. Lover; Coniston Hall, W. Gresley; Ralph Skir- 
laugh, Peacock; The Old Manor House, Charlotte Smith; The 
Good Old Times, Ainsworth; Waverley, Scott; Diary of Mrs, Kit- 
ty Trevelyan; The Spiritual Quixote, Graves; Humphrey Clinker, 
Smollett; DeVane, Hillard; William Hogarth, Brachvogel; Peg 
Woffington, C. Reade; Lord Harry Bellair, Miss Manning; The 
Virginians, Thackeray. 

Times of George III. The Surgeon’s Daughter, The Tapes- 
tried Chamber, Scott; Barnaby Rudge, Dickens; Beau Nash, Ains- 
worth; The King of Bath, Mrs. Ware; Evelina, Miss Burney; 
Against the Stream, Mrs. Charles; God’s Providence House, Mrs. 
Banks; Shelley, W. Hann; Strawberry Hill, Williams; Fool of 
Quality, Brooke; Ashcliffe Hall, Holt; DeVere, Tremaine, R. P. 
Ward; Lady Bell, Tytler; Miss Angel, Miss Thackeray; Cabinet 
Ministry, Mrs. Gore; Linesman, Napier; Cyril Thornton, Hamilton. 


= 
SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE DAY, THE LAST THURSDAY IN JANUARY 
1. Responsive Reading. Psalm 90. 


2. Hymn. “A Charge to Keep I Have.” 
3. Reading. From Bacon’s Essay “Of Study.” 
Dy 4. Reading “My Minde to me a Kingdom is” by Sir Edward 
er. 
5. Address. 
6. Recitation. “Freedom of the Mind” by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 


S 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY READINGS 
DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. CHAPTER V. THE PROBLEM OF OLD AGE 


1. What provision is made by the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1908? 2. Since 1834 what have been the methods of dealing with 
the aged poor? 3. What shiggestions were made by the Majority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission? By the Minority Report? 
4. Describe the New Zealand Old Age Pensions Act of 1905. 5. 
In what respects are the acts of New South Wales and Victoria 
different? 6. What was the attitude of the House of Lords toward 
the Old Age Pensions Act in Great Britain? 7. How is the Old 
Age Pensions Act related to the Poor Law? How does it relieve 
the taxes (rates)? How does it affect the recipient as an indi- 
vidual? 8 What are its provisions? 


READING JOURNEY IN LONDON. CHAPTER V. JOHNSON’S LONDON 


1. What is the usual opinion of society in the middle of the 
18th century? 2. For what audience did Pope write? 3. Through 
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what literary productions is made apparent the growing change in 
the social thought of the mid-eighteenth century? 4. What was 
the spirit of this period according to Gates? 5. What were some 
of Lord Chesterfield’s rules of conduct? 6. To the cultivation of 
what tastes was Walpole given? 7. What was Almack’s? 8 De- 
scribe Vauxhall and Ranelagh. 9. What change was taking place 
in the system of literary patronage? 10. What was the history 
of Grub Street? 11. How did the power of the mob show itself in 
Johnson’s day? 12. What was the treatment of persons brought 
within the law 13. What relation does Hogarth’s work bear to 
that of Reynolds and Gainsborough? 14. In what way was Ho- 
garth a critic of his time? 15. What was Johnson’s early attitude 
toward London? 16. Where did Johnson live in London? 17. 
Who were some of the distinguished members of “The Literary 
Club?” 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. CHAPTER V. LICHFIELD 


1. What was the importance of Mercia in the seventh cen- 
tury? 2. From what source did Northern England first receive 
Christianity? 3. How did the influence of the Roman Church be- 
come supreme? 4. Who was St. Chad? 5. How did the Church 
come into conflict with the Archbishop of Canterbury? 6. What 
is known of Lichfield’s Norman Cathedral? 7. What caused the 
rivalry between the churches of Lichfield and Coventry? 8 When 
did the cathedral become a Gothic building? 9. How does it 
compare in size with other cathedrals? 10. What are some of the 
marked features of the nave? 11. What is the oldest part of the 
cathedral? 12. Describe the Lady Chapel. 13. What part of the 
Cathedral was rebuilt after the Lady Chapel? 14. What beau- 
tiful qualities has this presbytery? 15. How and by whom was 
the Close fortified? 16. Describe the siege of Lichfield. 17. What 
was the condition of the cathedral after the Civil War? 18. When 
was it repaired? 19. How was the weakened roof made secure? 
20. What was its Roman Cement era? 21. What was its con- 
dition in the middle of the nineteenth century and how was it 
restored? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY READINGS 


1. What familiar phrase has made Chesterfield’s name well- 
known? 2. What was Pope’s “chief narrative poem?” 3. Who 
was the “son of an up-country shop-keeper?” 4. What were the 
“Metamorphoses?” 5. For what is David Garrick famous? 

1. What founder of an important Museum at Oxford was a 
resident of Lichfield? 2. What famous royalist leader led an at- 
tack on the parliamentary forces at Lichfield? 3. Where is the 
record of Dr. Johnson’s birth? 4. Where is his grave? 5. What 
was his comment upon the people of Lichfield? 6. What are known 
as St. Chad’s Gospels? 7. What famous author lived at Stowe 
House close to Lichfield? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JANUARY READ- 
INGS 


1. He stood almost alone at the Council of Constance in pro- 
testing against punishment by death for heresy and strove to avert 
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the fate of Huss and Jerome of Prague. 2. An old custom which 
allowed the choir boys to elect one of their number a bishop from 
the feast of St. Nicholas to December 28. During this time he 
wore episcopal vestments. On the closing day he and his boy pre- 
bendaries took precedence of the Dean and Canons. The custom 
was widespread and varied in its observance. Finally abolished by 
Queen Elizabeth. 3. As many windows as days in the year, as 
many pillars as hours, as many doors as months. 4. A distin- 
guished English architect who had much to do with the restoration 
of the Cathedrals and was a painstaking and sympathetic student of 
their art. He died in 1878 and is buried in the Nave of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 5. Henry James. 6. Dean Stanley. 7. Salisbury 
400 feet, Amiens 422 fect. 8. Because its roof is 115 feet high and 
that of Amiens 208 feet. 9. Wordsworth. 

1. Thomas Shadwell (1640-1692) was poet laureate after 
Dryden, and the author of many plays witty in dialogue but coarse 
according to the speech and action of the times. 2. “Hudibras.” 
3. Will’s was a Coffee-house on the corner of Russell and Bow 
Streets, London, also known as the “Wits’ Coffee-House.” It was 
the resort of Dryden. The name of the proprietor was William. 4. 
The roughs of the time were called Mohocks from the tribe of 
American Indians, the Mohawks or Mohocks. America has also given 
a name, “Apache,” to the similar element in Paris today. 5. Sir 
George Etherege (1635-1691) was a poor diplomatist but an original 
writer since he invented the English comedy of intrigue. 6. Among 
Dryden’s (1631-1700) plays were “All for Love:” “Secret Love;” 
“Don Sebastian:” “Marriage a la mode;” “The Spanish Friar.” 7. 
William Wycherley (1640-1715) is best known as the author of 
“The Country Wife” and “The Plain Dealer.” 8. William Con- 
greve’s (1670-1729) “The Mourning Bride” is still read. 9. Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s work as the architect of Blenheim House has 
lasted better than his plays—among them “The Provoked Wife,” 
“The False Friend”—which are known today only to students. 10. 
“The Beaux Stratagem” is the best liked play of the Irish dramat- 
ist, George Farquhar (1678-1707). 11. Jeremy Collier was born 


in 1650 and died in 1726. 
2 


News from Readers and Circles 
“Whenever I receive a letter like this,” said Pen- 
dragon holding up a much-traveled envelope, “I am im- 
pressed all over again by the extent of the C. L. S. C. and 
its influence. This letter is from a correspondent in Witzie- 
shoek, Harrismith, Orange Free State, South Africa, who 
writes, when ordering the complete course for 1910-11: 


“We are starting a library in connection with our C. L. S. C. 
at Kestell, and by getting the American books and Magazine T 
trust they will serve as an advertisement, acquainting English read- 
ers with the American course, and perhaps inducing them to take it 
up. I trust the Library at Kestell will be a permanent subscriber 
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to the American C. L. S. C. Course, and in time have a good col- 


,” 


lection of your text books. 


“A speaker at the C. L. S. C. Alumni Banquet at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, Jast summer made us realize how little 
we know of the enormous distances of the African continent 
when she told us of the sending out from America of a mis- 
sionary who was instructed to serve two missions which he 
found were about as far apart as Boston and Chicago.” “I 
suppose the speaker was a reader,” some one suggested. 
“She is a teacher in a mission school in Africa and is one 
of the enthusiastic group of Chautauquans who are spread- 
ing knowledge of the C. L. S.C.” “Her story reminds me 
of the tale of the Englishman who asked in New York for 
a ticket to San Francisco where he was planning to pass the 
week end.” “A week end in San Francisco hardly gives 
you a chance to eat one of our pears,” exclaimed a Califor- 
nian scornfully. “Oh, you're all burbanked there,” retorted 
an Eastener. “All except our intelligences,” came back the 
dweller on the Pacific coast, “though we have a right to think 
well of ourselves.” “I believe you have,” said Pendragon. 
“T was thinking so just a few minutes ago,” and he opened 
another letter and read it aloud. 


“Pacific Grove is a small seaside village on the coast a mile 
and a half from old Monterey. In reality it is only an extension 
of that old historic town, a type of the early Spanish days—but fast 
losing its old mission appearance. I am sending you several pic- 
tures for the Round Table. One is of a mission church in Mon- 
terey. Another shows the statue of Father Junipero, an early 
Spanish priest before California was ceded to the United States. 
Through his life of self sacrifice and devotion the Indian and Mex- 
ican converts were greatly benefited and civilized. 

“The Assembly holds its annual session at Pacific Grove every 
summer, and since its organization by Dr. Vincent in 1879, has not 
missed a session, The first Recognition Day had one graduate in 
1893, and has had every year since some members to be recognized. 
The C. L. S. C., although having its assembly at Pacific Grove, has 
no jurisdiction over the town government. At the same time its 
moral influence is recognized, and unlike other coast resorts, no 
liquor can be sold there, nor are there the other evils commonly at- 
tendant upon its use. 

“At present in the town of two thousand there are two fine 
Circles. This indicates the intellectual and moral status of the 
people.” 
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“I am eager you should know of our appreciation of 
Chautauqua in the South,” said a North Carolinian. “So 
am I,” cried a Kentuckian. “If I had time I would do mis- 
sionary work for Chautauqua with purely missionary mo- 
tives as I consider it one of the greatest blessings of our 
literary world, at once an incentive and a consummation, an 
end and a means.” “We received the September CHAUTAU- 
QUAN and the four books of the C. L. S. C. English year,” 
continued the North Carolinian, who was the Dean of a girls’ 
college, “and I am delighted with them. My object is to in- 
troduce this in the form of the “Travel Club’ with our eigh- 
teen Seniors, hoping that getting the start in school, they 
will go on with the other three years of the Course after they 
leave. Ours is a working school and the girls expect to earn 
their own living after leaving—many will be teachers—and 
I am anxious that they get hold of something to keep up 
their development after leaving.” 

“The C. L. S. C. is the thing to do it,” declared the 
Ohioan. “We came to an especial appreciation of that this 
summer at the Epworth Park Assembly at Bethesda, Ohio. 
Bethesda holds the honor and distinction of being a Chau- 
tauqua where the real Chautauqua Idea is being carried out. 
While this feature has been kept somewhat in the back- 
ground during the past, there is a strenuous effort to bring it 
to the front. The effort is being rewarded with an increas- 
ing interest in the C. L. S. C. work, the class is taking on 
new life, and a permanent organization of the Alumni has 
been effected. The annual class banquet is a winning fea- 
ture and the daily class recitation or review is also a means 
of stimulating interest. This year the Recognition Day ex- 
ercises were pronounced the best ever held at Bethesda.” 

“The Assembly that does not lay stress on the Reading 
Course work misses a vitalizing help,” said Pendragon 
seriously. “Bishop Vincent says that the C. L. S. C. is the 
soul of the Chautauqua movement, and when an Assembly 
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gives itself over entirely to the exploitation of its platform 
it puts on only the Chautauquan form without its real life 
and inspiration. That is why I am always urging you peo- 
ple who have influence with Assembly managements to beg 
that the C. L. S. C. shall be represented on the grounds. 
They will do it fast enough if you insist upon it. When de- 
mand comes supply will follow.” 


= 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “STUDIES IN DICKENS” 


CHAPTER I. A GENERAL SURVEY 

1. What is said about Dickens’s heredity? About his en- 
vironment? 2. What natural characteristics were of aid to Dickens 
in his work? 3. What was Dickens’s chief literary defect? 4. 
Discuss Dickens’s pathos. 5. Compare Dickens’s women and Thack- 
eray’s women. 

CHAPTER Il. THE BOYHOOD OF DICKENS 

1. In what way may Dickens be said to have lived in a theet- 
rical atmosphere in his childhood? 2. What was his feeling about 
Gad’s Hill. 3. What were his experiences in the blacking factory? 


CHAPTER III. DICKENS AS REPORTER AND AS “BOZ” 

1. What was Dickens’s first published magazine article? 2. 
Describe some of his experiences as a shorthand reporter. 3. 
What was the nature of the “Sketches by Boz?” 

CHAPTER IV. “PICKWICK” 


1. Under what circumstances was “Pickwick” begun? 2. The 
introduction of what character determined the success of the book? 
3. Give a synopsis of “Pickwick.” 4. What was the effect upon 
Dickens of Mary Hogarth’s death? 


CHAPTER V. DICKENS THE HUMANITARIAN 


1. How did Dickens’s personal experiences color his social 
attitude? 2. What form of social intervention did he desire? 3. 
What was his attitude toward the past? 4. What was his attitude 
toward democracy? 5. What did Dickens learn from Carlyle? 6. 
How did Dickens’s temperament lead him to become a social apos- 
tle? 7. Give a synopsis of “The Chimes.” 8. Explain Dickens’s 
social evangel as shown in the philosophy of his Christmas books. 
9. What reforms did Dickens advocate in “Oliver Twist;” in 
“Nicholas Nickleby ;” in “Martin Chuzzlewit;” in “Hard Times ;” 
in “Bleak House ;” in “Little Dorrit?” 

CHAPTER VI. DICKENS AMONG EDUCATORS 


1. Select from the Hughes extract examples of Dickens’s 
advanced interest in education. 2. Give some instances of schools 
mentioned in the novels. 3. Give a synopsis of “Oliver Twist;” 
of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 
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CHAPTER VII. “OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” AND “BARNABY RUDGE” 

1. Select the passage of Hood’s essay that you think prob- 
ably pleased Dickens most. 2. Give a synopsis of “Old Curiosity 
Shop ;” of “Barnaby Rudge.” 3. What did Poe say about the 
introduction of the Gordon riots? 


CHAPTER VIII. IN STRANGE LANDS 


1. The production of what novels is mentioned in this chap- 
ter? 2. What foreign lands were visited by Dickens between 1842 
and 1847? 3. What criticism does Ward make of “Dombey & 
Son?” 4. Give a synopsis of “Dombey & Son.” 


CHAPTER IX. AMERICAN ECHOES 


1. Recall Fields’s description of Dickens when he first reached 
America. 2. What opinion of America did Dickens express in 
his letters? 3. What did Philip Hone think of “American Notes?” 
4. Give a synopsis of “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 


CHAPTER X. “DAVID COPPERFIELD” 


1. In what respects does “David Copperfield” seem to be 
autobiographical? 2. Quote passages from Kitton relating Dick- 
ens’s difficulties of composition. 3. What was Dickens’s own atti- 
tude toward “David Copperfield?” 4. Mention the opinions of 
several well-known men concerning “David Copperfield.” 5. Give 
a synopsis of “David Copperfield.” 


CHAPTER XI. “BLEAK HOUSE,” “HARD TIMES,” “LITTLE DORRIT” 


1. Describe Dickens’s difficulties in starting “Bleak House.” 
2. Give some of the criticisms on “Bleak House.” 3. Give a 
synopsis of “Bleak House.” 4. What were the chief ideas set 
forth in “Hard Times?” 5. What motive had Dickens in mind in 
writing “Little Dorrit?” 6. Give a synopsis of “Little Dorrit.” 


‘ CHAPTER XII. AT GAD’S HILL, 1856-1870 

1. How long had Dickens been interested in Gad’s Hill before 
he bought it? 2. What domestic trouble did he encounter in 
1858? 3. What personal element seems to be reflected in “A Tale 
of Two Cities?” 4. What is Mr. Mabie’s opinion of the novel? 
5. Give a synopsis of “A Tale of Two Cities.” 6. Compare the 
drawing of a boy in “Great Expectations” with that in “David Cop- 
perfield.” 7. Give a synopsis of “Great Expectations.” 8 Give 
the chief points of Dickens’s tribute to Thackeray. 9. How does 
Gissing regard “Our Mutual Friend?” 10. Give a synopsis of 
“Our Mutual Friend.” 11. Give varying opinions about “Edwin 
Drood.” 

CHAPTER XIII. DICKENS AS ACTOR AND READER 

1. Recall Dickens’s account of the preparations for the Mont- 
real theatricals. 2. Select from Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s narrative ex- 
tracts that show Dickens’s capacity as actor and as manager. 3. 
How does the letter from Glasgow show Dickens’s popularity as a 
reader? 4. Describe the preparations for the first reading in Amer- 
ica, and its success. 

CHAPTER XVI. SPORTS AND PETS 


1. In what sports did Dickens participate? 2. What part 
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did “Grip” play other than as family pet? 3. What dogs and cats 
belonged to the Dickenses? 
CHAPTER XV. THE DEATH OF DICKENS 
1. What qualities of head and heart are credited to Dickens 
by the clergymen who preached memorial sermons? 2. What 
social services? 
CHAPTER XVI. ART, VERACITY, MORAL PURPOSE 


1. What is said of Dickens’s working power? 2. What was 
his attitude toward the public? Toward money? Toward praise? 
3. Mention respects in which Dickens was an idealist; a realist. 
4. What was Dickens’s sense of the importance of his work as a 
moral teacher? 5. What is Dickens’s claim to being considered 
an artist? 6. How did he achieve his task in life? 


Talk About Books 


How to Know Arcuitecture. By Frank E. Wallis. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00 net. 
Accepting as his premise the dictum that “Architecture is a record of 


man’s development,” Mr. Frank E. Wallis, in a volume called “How 
to Know Architecture,” has written a book explanatory of man’s 
architectural expressions in the four periods which he calls Pagan, 
Christian, Intellectual, and Modern. As a basic formula Mr. Wallis 
says “Trade subdues the wilderness, and science, with art, builds 
therein temples to the Ideal,” and on this thesis he builds a de- 
scription of the evolution of man from his most primitive intellectual 
stage to that in which develops a religious ideal, then a domestic, 
and then a national, and to all of them erects suitable buildings. 

The inter-relation of trade activity and architectural progress, 
illustrated in our own country today, is pointed out historically by 
the author in a chapter which will make pleasant reading for C. L. 
S. C. students of Mr. Pilcher’s “Historic Types of Architecture” in 
the recent Classical Year. 

Athenian architecture in the time of Pericles was the culmina- 
tion of the state’s previous development and achievement. Its “or- 
ders” are discussed and, illustrating the exposition, there begins a 
set of illustrations of “classic” details in use in American buildings— 
a feature which makes this volume of absorbing interest to us who 
are only too prone to declare that there is no “architecture” on this 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Wallis proves that while we have no 
purely national expression and our architecture is of a “polyglot char- 
acter,” like the make-up of the nation itself, nevertheless there are 
many and admirable examples in public buildings and private houses 
of the chief architectural types. 
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The great transitions caused by the growth of Christianity, by the 
development of the Franks whose spirit showed itself in the soaring 
uplift of the Gothic forms, and by the revival of learning are traced 
acutely by Mr. Wallis. The parallel movements in England and the 
Continent are detailed with an intelligent sense of the force of na- 
tional characteristics, and the similarity between “Georgian” and 
“Colonial” examples is pointed out. The decay of taste in America 
during the last half of the nineteenth century, and the spirit of hope- 
ful study manifest in the first decade of the twentieth, together with 
some of the problems set by the new era of sky scrapers and steel 
construction make an absorbing analytical chapter. Progress in 
other lands and a prophetic word on the architect of the future end 
a volume of vital interest. 

Mechanically, Mr. Wallis’s volume is almost unexceptional, its 
only fault being its weight. The illustrations are many and “clinch- 
ing,” and the index is well made. 


Tue Lure or THE City. By David James Burrell. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. Price, $1.00. 1908 


No small responsibility rests upon the city church pastor whose 
eloquence or whose personality attracts to his congregation young 
men drawn from the country by the hope of encountering business 
opportunity. Dr. Burrell of the Marble Collegiate Church of New 
York City has seen and seized the privilege of addressing himself 
to “the youth whose lot is cast in the city, or whose heart is turned 
that way” in a series of chapters tending to arm the newcomer 
against the “Lure of the City” as it would tend to harm, and to 
make him master of such of the city’s advantages as he could apply 
to his welfare. Greater directness and explicitness would make the 
book easier reading, greater faith in the innate power of man to 
meet and master and achieve would make it more appealing, but 
the purpose and the earnestness of the writer are worthy of all 
praise. The cover of the book bears a clever imprint of Manhat- 
tan’s water front. 

Tue Krno’s Conquest. By Rev. Frank Wellington Luce. Cincin- 


nati: Jennings and Graham; New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, $1.00 net. 1910. 


Believing that optimism is not a happy-go-lucky ignoring of obstacles 
in the careless assurance that “everything will come out all right,” 
but an intelligently constructive belief, Dr. Luce, pastor of the First 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has preached and published a series of 
sermons radiating practical optimism. The qualifications desirable 
for the ministry, the responsibility of the church, the immortality 
of truth, the ideal presented in Christ’s life, the strength and beauty 
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of manhood—all these with the possibilities for advance and power 
which is given by their application to life are stirringly treated by 
the author. A collection of sentence prayers and paragraph sermons 
sent out in the Weekly Bulletin of the First Church to its sick and 
aged parishioners are profitable condensations. A portrait of the 
author serves as frontispiece. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. By Helen Marshall Pratt. New 

York: Duffield and Company. Pp. 593, $2.50 net. 

Readers of Miss Kimball’s Cathedral articles in the CHAUTAUQUAN 
MAGAZINE, and others who seek to familiarize themselves with Eng- 
lish cathedrals will find this a helpful book. It is a result of mature 
study, yet is not too learned or technical for use and enjoyment, is 
pleasantly and competently written, with the contagious enthusiasm 
of one in love with her subject, is convenient and orderly in ar- 
rangement, and adds to its values those of a popular glossary and 
a bibliography. A brief chapter is given to each of the thirty-two 
cathedrals in England, besides a half dozen chapters on “Architec- 
tural Styles,” “Itinerary,” etc. 

How To Junce A Book. Edwin L. Shuman. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1910. Price $1.25 net. 

Long experience in book criticism has made Mr. Shuman, the literary 
editor of the Chicago Record-Herald, an authority on “How to 
Judge a Book,” and he has embodied the methods that he advocates 
in a series of essays as brilliantly written as they are full of com- 
mon-sense. Mr. Shuman does not try to bias opinion; he does try 
to present such standards as are approved by the best taste of the 
day, and will make for the delight and profit of people of widely 
differing opinions. Abundance of material is mentioned for illus- 
tration, and searching questions are intelligently helpful. 


Gerorce Exior. Scenes and People in Her Novels. By George S. 
Olcott. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 


The personal history of George Eliot, the characters and scenes in 
her books, and the geography of the region with which her writing 
is connected are admirably set forth in this well written and attractive 
book. Charming illustrations from photographs, a clear map, and 
good printing and binding enhance the volume. Separate chapters 
are given to “Scenes of Clerical Life,” “Adam Bede,” “The Mill 
on the Floss,” and five other novels. 


INDUSTRIAL TABLETS FoR SEwinc. By Margaret J. Blair. Minne- 
apolis: Industrial Education Publishing Co. Price, 50 cents 
each. 1909. 


When precept is confirmed by practice results are sure to follow. 
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Mrs. Margaret J. Blair, an experienced teacher of sewing, has pre- 
pared a sewing tablet which is sufficiently complete to be used by 
the regular grade teacher. It may also serve as supplementary to 
the methods of the special sewing teacher. Verbal instructions are 
reinforced by pictures, and between the leaves lie cloth, thread and 
needles, so that the tablet is complete in every respect. The series 
is graded from the fourth grade of the Grammar School through 
the second year in the High School. 


Tue Sprit or America. By Henry Van Dyke. 292 pp. Price $1.50 
net. New York: Macmillan Company. 


This interpretation of American life by one of our great writers 
and a distinguished university professor, deserves careful study. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s book contains the first seven of a series of twenty- 
six Conferences given during the winter of 1908-9 at the University 
of Paris on the Hyde Foundation. It is to be expected that lec- 
tures delivered before a French audience on this Foundation will 
have a more literary finish, a lighter touch and a more casual 
treatment than those delivered before a German audience by an 
Exchange or Roosevelt lecturer. The fundamental thesis of these 
addresses is that there is a soul of the American people which has 
made the American Nation, and that this spirit is the creative force, 
the controlling power and the characteristic element of the United 
States. The quality of this spirit is seen in the sense of self-reli- 
ance, a belief in fair play, a strong will power, a love of social order 
and a high estimate on the value of personal development. The dis- 
criminating judgment and excellent style of the author is especially 
well shown in his treatment of the work of the pioneers, the in- 
terpretation of the Revolution as a resistance, the blending of the 
American people, the meaning of religious liberty, and the causes 
of the strenuousness of our life. It is surprising from how many 
fields the illustrations are gleaned. The writer does not give in- 
discriminate praise, but his work is characterized by an optimism 
which is perhaps more sure of the future of America, if left to 
the working out of the early factors in its development, than 
would seem to be justified by present day conditions. It is the 
work of a man of letters who has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for knowing the spirit of this country. As an interpretation 
of our life to our oldest friend in Europe, it must contribute to a 
better understanding between France and the United States; as a 
study of the underlying principles of our development it should be 
read by all thoughtful Americans. 
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